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This  is  a  recording  of  an  interview  with  Joe  Britsghi  on  August  3,  1995. 
HUTCHINSON:      You've  lived  here  in  this  house  how  long? 
BRITSGHI:  In  this  house  since  1960. 


CLOUD: 


BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


What  I  want  to  know  is  where  you  were  born.  Were  you  born  in 
Redwood  City? 

I  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1903.  My  mother  was  from  German 
parents,  who  had  a  bakery  at  7th  and  Harrison  inSan  Francisco. 
My  father  came  from  Switzerland  in  1915  with  a  whole  gang  of 
them.  They  came  to  San  Francisco  and  then  they  migrated  up  to 
Sonoma  to  work  in  the  dairies,  cause  that's  all  they  knew  when 
they  got  here.  Then  he  came  back  to  San  Francisco  from  what  I 
heard  he  got  a  job  working  in  a  bar.  My  mother  with  her  friends  or 
something  met  him. 

When  my  mother's  parents  died  she  decided  she  was  going  to  get 
him  out  of  the  bar  business.  She  came  down  and  made  a  deal 
with  the  Cavanaugh  family  from  East  Palo  Alto.  They  took  over  the 
ranch,  because  the  house  that  we  were  in  on  the  ranch  was  where 
the  family  - 1  can't  think  of  the  name  now-  but  anyhow  the  family 
lived  on  Stambaugh  Street  in  Redwood  City  -  were  running  the 
ranch  and  the  son  was  in  charge  of  the  ranch  and  he  got  in  an 
argument  with  his  dad  and  came  up  to  Stambaugh  Street  and  shot 
his  dad. 

Was  that  the  Flannerly  family? 

Flannerly  family,  yeah,  that's  right.  So  then  he  went  back  down  to 
his  house  and  in  those  days  they  called  it  Semicircular  Road,  now 
it's  Fifth  Avenue  -  Sixth  Avenue  in  there.  Then  the  sheriff  went 
down  there  and  they  got  in  a  shooting  battle.  The  house  that  we 
lived  in  was  full  of  bullet  holes  which  were  always  there. 

When  the  earthquake  hit ,  we  came  here  in  1905,  the  earthquake 
hit  in  1906,  it  separated  the  walls  of  the  house  quite  a  bit.  If  you 
got  on  one  end  of  the  house  and  looked  along  the  walls  you  could 
see  to  the  other  end.   In  those  days  we  couldn't  do  anything  in  our 
bedroom  because  our  mother  would  be  in  the  kitchen  -  she  could 
look  down  through  the  crack  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
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. 


HUTCHINSON; 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


We  lived  there  and  as  we  grew  older  my  dad  had  to  get  more  cows 
do  more  business.  My  mother  ran  most  of  the  show.    She  was 
the  boss. 

Did  you  run  the  cows  out  there  on  the  fields  between  Middlefield 
and  the  railroad? 

He  had  all  the  land  from  Middlefield  to  the  rail 

road  tracks  and  down  to  where  there  was  a  big  estate. 

The  cows  were  in  there.  There  weren't  any  houses  between  our 

house  and  Redwood  City.  The  closest  house  was  where  the  Price 

Club  is. 

We  have  a  picture  of  your  farm  and  it  looks  like  where  Garfield 
School  is. 

Garfield  School  is  there  now  right  in  that  picture  there,  where  that 
window  is,  is  where  the  haystack  -  that's  where  the  Garfield  School 
-and  the  other  side  now  is  the  Catholic  Church  -  St.  Anthony's.  That 
was  all  open  land.  Across  the  railroad  track  was  the  Coryell  estate. 
That  was  a  big  estate  and  they  had  a  great  big  cage  and  they  had 
all  kinds  of  fancy  birds  in  it.  They'd  squeal  and  holler  and  get  loose 
and  come  over  to  the  ranch  and  get  something  to  eat,  then  they'd 
have  to  catch  them  again  and  put  them  back  in  the  cages  over 
there. 

They  also  raised  orchids  over  there. 
Oh,  they  raised  all  kinds  of  things. 
My  father  was  employed  there. 

Where  Atherton  station  is  was  North  Fair  Oaks.  Then  after  the 
earthquake  they  subdivided  the  land  between  us  and  Redwood 
City.  They  just  cut  the  streets  -  they  never  paved  them  or  anything. 
They  graded  them  with  horse  and  wagons.  They  built  another 
station  where  First  or  Second  Avenue    ran  into  the  railroad  tracks  - 
that  was  North  Fair  Oaks,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they'd 
bring  whole  trainloads  of  people  down  there  and  set  them  up  under 
the  trees.  There  was  a  big  line  of  trees  there.  They'd  feed  them 
and  try  to  sell  them  lots. 

One  of  the  first  ones  that  bought  a  lot  there  was  the  Faulstitches. 
They  live  there  on  Fifth  Avenue.  That  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
there. 


HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


Did  you  say  Faulstitch?    He  was  our  police  chief  for  awhile. 

He  was  the  youngest  kid  of  the  outfit.  He  was  the  smallest  one. 
He  and  Carl  -  my  mother  used  to  chain  Carl  up  with  a  dog  chain. 

Then  some  people  built  a  couple  of  houses  across  Middlefield 
Road  on  the  avenues  over  as  far  as  the  Dumbarton  tracks.  I'm 
trying  to  think  of  names. 

Jim  Cox  -  he  was  a  fighter  years  ago.  A  boxer,  their  family  built  a 
house  there  .  He  used  to  walk  and  do  his  exercises  on  Middlefield 
Road  ,  which  was  the  only  paved  road  in  those  days.    It  was  the 
first  paved  road.  To  get  over  to  El  Camino  never  was  paved.  We 
went  where  now  they're  putting  it  underneath  the  tracks.  There 
was  a  big  hole  there  where  the  Southern  Pacific  dug  to  get  dirt  out 
cause  they  hoped  to  raise  the  tracks  or  something.    It  was  filled  up 
with  water  and  that  was  our  swimming  pool  in  the  springtime. 

Bunches  of  poison  oak  -  big  bushes  along  the  road  where  the  -  we 
called  them  bums,  would  be  thrown  off  the  trains.  They'd  camp 
underneath  these  poison  oak  bushes  -  then  they'd  come  over  to 
our  place  and  want  to  get  coffee  or  something.  My  mother  would 
say,  "Well,  you  want  to  chop  some  wood?"  They'd  chop  wood  and 
she'd  feed  them.  Take  care  of  them  once  in  awhile. 

How  many  cows  did  you  have? 

Well,  my  dad  probably  started  with  25  or  30  at  the  most,  and  then  in 
later  years  when  we  moved  the  ranch  over  to  Hayward  I  think  we 
had  three  or  four  hundred  cows. 

Who  milked  them? 


First  part  my  dad. 

Twenty  cows  he  had  to  milk. 


Well,  he  had  to  get  up  in  the  morning  - 
Twice  a  day  I  - 


When  the  earthquake  hit  he  got  up  and  lit  the  fire    in  the  stove  and 
went  out  to  feed  the  cows  when  the  earthquake  hit.  He  comes 
running  in  the  house  -  and  I  remember  -  the  only  thing  I  remember 
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HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHISON: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 


of  it,  is  I  remember  him  carrying  me  out  and  the  stove  -  the  legs 
broke  and  it  was  smoking  on  the  floor.  He  carried  me  -  what 
happened  after  that,  I  don't  know,  but  I  can  still  see  that  stove  with 
the  legs  broke  off,  laying  on  the  floor  tipped  over  with  the  smoke 
from  the  earthquake.  I  was  three  years  old. 


Did  the  house  burn? 


No,  no.  Chimney  went  off  and  stuff  like  that.  And  of  course 
Redwood  City  was  all  shook  up. 

You  were  how  old  when  the  earthquake  happened? 

Three  -  the  next  day. 

It  must  have  been  a  traumatic  experience  for  you  to  remember  it. 

All  I  remember  is  that  stove.  I  can  see  that.  That's  about  all  I 
remember  about  that. 

What  did  your  father  do  with  all  the  milk  from  20  cows? 

My  mother  had  charge  of  washing  the  bottles  and  bottling  the  milk. 
He  had  to  carry  the  milk  in  -  run  it  over  the  cooler-  those  days  they 
just  had  water  coolers,  and  run  it  over  the  cooler,  and  then  get  into 
the  cans,  then  she'd  take  the  cans  and  pour  i  t  out.  I  remember  this 
house  -  the  house  where  Collins  lived  across  the  street  and 
Thornings  house  over  there  were  the  first  three  houses  built.  I 
remember  going  with  my  dad  -  he'd  go  with  a  can  -  two  gallon  or 
three  gallon  can  -  he'd  carry  in  a  quart  bucket    -  he'd  go  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  people  had  dishes  or  something  - 


Milk  cans,  I  suppose. 


And  he'd  pour  a  quart  of  milk  into  them  each  day,  a  quart  or  two 
quarts  -  whatever  they  wanted.  I  remember  doing  that  after  they 
built  these  houses  here  in  1911 . 

Did  you  have  any  ice  in  your  delivery  wagon? 

No.  Not  in  those  days.  There  was  nothing  like  that.  In  later  years 
the  state  made  you  have  to  have  four  per  cent  milk  or  you  couldn't 
sell  it. 


You  couldn't  water  it,  is  that  it? 


BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 
CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


You  had  to  have  a  four  per  cent  cream  line.  Nowadays  they  want 
you  to  drink  the  skim  milk,  which  we  ran  down  the  sewer  out  into  the 
bay.    I'll  bet  you  we  poured  thousands  of  gallons  of  skim  milk  out 
into  the  bay,  cause  you  had  to  get  the  cream  out  of  it  and  put  it  in 
the  other  milk.  My  dad  always  had  to  have  certain  cows  that  gave 
more  butterfat  than  the  others.  I  think  the  Jersey  cows  were  the 
ones  with  real  fatty  milk,  and  the  Holsteins  would  give  a  lot  more 
milk  than  the  Jersey  cows,  so  between  the  two  of  'em  he'd  jerk  'em 
together  some  way  and  then   my  mother  had  to  see  that  it  came 
out  four  per  cent  by  testing  it.  It  had  marks  on  the  bottles  when  the 
bottles  came  out.  Before  that  why  we  were  pouring  it  out  of  cans 
and  it  didn't  make  any  difference.  But  when  they  came  out  with 
bottles  ,  the  bottles  had  a  kind  of  a  neck  on  them  -   a  bulb  -  and 
that  bulb  had  to  be  filled  with  butterfat  or  you  weren't  selling  good 
milk. 


I  remember  that.  You  had  a  special  spoon  you  put  down  in  there  - 
so  you  could  pour  the  cream  out  and  not  get  any  of  the  milk,  you'd 
just  get  cream.  I  remember  the  design  of  the  bottle. 

I  had  some  bottles,  but  they've  all  disappeared  now. 

But  by  the  time  you  had  200  cows  you  couldn't  have  that  deal 
going.  What  did  you  do  then? 

Well,  when  we  had  that  many  we  took  over  San  Carlos  Creamery. 
It  used  to  belong  to  the  Hull  Brothers.  They  gave  it  up  cause  Mr. 
Hull  had  his  ranch  in  San  Carlos,  and  all  his  cows  were  being  run 
in  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  White  Oaks.    All  these  trees 
you  see,  none  of  them  were  here.  The  only  trees  that  were  here 
were  those  big  oak  trees.  That  was  it.  All  this  other  stuff  has  been 
planted  and  grown  up.  The  streets  -  when  they  were  scraping  the 
streets  in  here,  was  done  by  A.  Hess  &  Co.    I  don't  know  if  you 
know  them.  His  grandson  just  lives  up  the  street  here. 

They  built  those  apartments  -  Janssing  apartments. 

Well,  that  was  his  daughter.    Arnie  lives  just  two  houses  up  the 
street  here. 


HUTCHINSON:     What  was  the  name  of  that  contractor  ? 


BRITSGHI: 


Arnold  Hess. 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 


BRITSGHI: 


There's  a  Hess  Street  down  here,  isn't  there? 
Yes. 

Hess  was  the  contractor  who  built  those  apartments.    Hess  Street 
was  where  his  place  of  business  was  later. 

Well,  he  had  the  yard  there  at  El  Camino  and  Maple.      In  later 
years  he  sold  out  to  some  outfit  in  San  Mateo. 

Several  people  have  owned  it.  One  guy  was  named  very 
appropriately  Stoner.    Traveled  a  lot. 

One  of  the  Nashes  went  to  school  with  me  was  in  there,  too. 
You  said  your  dairy  bought  out  the  San  Carlos  Dairy. 
No,  we  just  took  it  over.  It  was  closed  up. 
Roughly  what  year  would  that  have  been?, 

San  Carlos  Creamery.  You  know  where  the  creamery  was?  You 
don't  know  that? 


HUTCHINSON:      No. 


It  was  on  Jefferson  Avenue  where  the  bank  is  there.  There  was  a 
house  on  the  corner  and  then  they  put  in  a  funeral  parlor. 


HUTCHINSON:      Lang  and  Tinney? 


BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 


Layng  &  Tinney.  Between  Layng  &  Tinney  and  Rheinhardt's  Drug 
Store  on  Broadway  -  in  there,  and  it  went  clear  up  to  the  creek  on 
Jefferson. 

This  was  your  creamery  -  of  your  company? 

Yes.  Occidental  Creamery. 

Where  you  had  a  creamery.  Where  they  brought  the  milk  in. 

Where  we  brought  it  in  from  the  dairy. 

They  brought  it  from  the  dairy  - 
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BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


And  processed  it. 

Did  you  make  ice  cream? 

We  had  ice  cream.    Somebody  made  it. 


No,  but  I  mean  at  your  creamery  -  did  you  have  ice  cream? 

Yes.  But  I  remember  when  we  used  to  come  uptown  with  my  dad, 
course  we  were  out  there  in  no  man's  land,  and  Dad  -  my  mother  - 
she  never  came  into  town,  but  my  dad  would  have  to  come  and  get 
groceries.  There  was  only  one  grocery  store  -  Chamberlain's 
Grocery  store,  where  that  Chinese  Laundry  is  now.  So,  we'd  come 
up  and  he'd  tie  the  horse  out  in  front  and  us  kids  would  run  like 
crazy  through  the  store  out  the  back  and  watch  the  boats  where 
they  were  loading  -  bringing  the  stuff  in  from  San  Francisco  right  up 
to  Broadway. 

This  must  have  been  when  they  were  bringing  boats  in  there 
behind  Quong  Lee  Laundry.  Was  that  station  open  after  the 
earthquake  very  much? 

Oh,  yes,  it  was.  Boats  could  come  clear  up  to  Broadway. 
When  the  tide  was  in. 

Right.  Well  they  called  that  Bridge  Street,  where  See's  Candies 
used  to  be. 

Yes. 

O.  K.  And  the  big  parking  structure  was   where  that  harbor  was. 

All  that  place  is  built  over  a  navigable  stream. 

When  my  wife  was  on  the  grand  jury  they  were  trying  to  open  all 
that  stuff  up  and  keep  it  open,  but  she  never  had  enough  support  to 
keep  it  going,  but  I  remember  arguing  with  the  grand  jury  that  she 
was  on  -  trying  to  get  Leslie  Salt,  cause  they  closed  up  a  lot  of  those 
streams,  they  were  all  navigable  streams  -- 


HUTCHINSON:      Now  what  year  was  that  that  they  were  trying  to  open  it  up? 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 
BRITSGHI: 


BRITSGHI: 


When  she  was  on  the  grand  jury  - 1  don't  know. 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 
CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 


BRITSGHI: 


BRITSGHI: 


Who  was  on  the  grand  jury? 
My  wife. 


Oh,  your  wife  was  on  the  grand  jury.  O.K.  So  it  must  have  been 
around  1915,  or  somewhere  in  there,  wasn't  it? 


Oh,  no. 

Later  than  that? 

When  he  got  married  - 


After  I  got  married.  Probably  in  the  forties  -  fifties  I  would  say.  They 
were  still  arguing  with  Leslie  Salt  about  closing  up  streams  for 
boating,  you  know.  I  don't  know  who  won  out.  But  she  never  did  - 
she  was  one  of  the  protective  keepers  of  the  place.    When  the  tide 
was  out  they  had  gates  there,  when  the  tide  came  in  and  it  was  full, 
the  tide  would  come  clear  up  to  Broadway  on  to  El  Camino.  It 
could  come  clear  up  to  El  Camino. 

Then  they'd  close  those  gates  and  hold  the  water  back  upstream 
to  El  Camino  and  at  low  tide  they'd  open  the  gates  to  flush  out  the 
stream  so  it'd  keep  the  boats  so  they  could  keep  coming  up  to 
Broadway. 

Also  the  tannery  was  out  there.  It  had  a  barge  -  The  Grace  &  Amy 
was  the  tugboat.  I  remember  that  name.  I  had  cousins  that  worked 
out  there  in  the  tannery. 

Also,  out  at  the  tannery  was  a  place  called  the  Bend.  That's  where 
we  used  to  go  swimming. 


I  went  swimming  there. 
At  the  Bend,  huh? 


HUTCHINSON:      Yes. 


Yes,  well,  you  know  about  it  then.  That's  where  we  went  before 
they  took  the  road  out  to  the  cement  plant  out  there.  And  then  the 
city  hauled  in  a  bunch  of  sand  to  make  a  beach  out  there  near  the 
cement  plant.  They  put  up  restrooms  and  stuff.  I  remember  hauling 
the  girls  in  the  milk  truck  out  there  to  go  swimming  to  see  what  they 
looked  like.  In  those  days  you  couldn't  tell  what  they  looked  like. 
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CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCH1NSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

.BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


You  can  now. 

Even  the  swimsuits  covered  a  lot  compared  to  nowadays. 

Now  there's  no  question. 

No,  my  granddaughters  ,  there's  no  question. 

What  language  did  you  speak  at  home?  You  said  your  father  was 
Swiss. 

Well,  I  couldn't  speak  English  very  well  until  I  went  to  school.  I 
spoke  German  with  a  Swiss  accent.  My  father  had  a  Swiss  accent. 
And  then  quite  a  few  of  -  well,  my  dad  -  his  brothers,  there  were 
three  brothers  -  all  his  friends  were  Swiss.    At  the  Del  Monte  Hotel 
in  Redwood  City,  I  don't  know  if  you  know  about  it  - 


Where  was  that? 


On  Main  Street.  Luscher  was  the  owner.  That  was  my  dad's 
favorite  stopping  place.  And  then  we'd  run  in  and  run  around  there 
and  look  through  the  floors  and  in  the  cracks  of  the  floors  you'd 
see  the  money  that  the  guys  dropped  —  but  we  never  could  get  at 
it. 


Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

I  went  to  St.  Joseph's  in  Menlo  Park. 

Did  you  have  to  walk? 

Yes. 

Where  St.  Joseph's  is  now? 

Yes. 


Valpariso  Avenue? 

Yes.  We'd  walk  up  through  the  ranch  past  the  pig  stalls, 


get  onto  the  tracks  -  walk  up  to  the  Atherton  station,  cut  off  across 
the  fields  up  to  St.  Joseph's. 

CLOUD:  A  real  hike. 

HUTCHINSON:      About  a  mile? 


BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


Three  miles.  And  then  we  had  to  come  home  and  clean  the  bam. 
Sweep  the  horse  barn  out.  Feed  this  guy,  feed  that  guy.  Go  look  to 
see  what  the  calf  is  doing  out  there  -  is  he  O.K.  or  is  she  O.K.  - 
whatever  it  was.  We  had  our  own  chores  to  do. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  should  tell  you  this  or  not,  but  I'm  going  to  do 
it  anyhow.  About  1912  or  so,  they  moved  a  big  two-story  house 
down  to  Redwood  City.  I  remember  the  horse  and  wagon  moving 
this  big  house.  They  set  it  up  on  Sixth  Avenue.  The  Faulstitch 
house  was  already  there,  and  us  kids  were  playing  together  all  the 
time.  They  built  a  big  fence  around  there  and  a  horse  bam  and 
they  added  another  piece  onto  that  house  and  built  a  fence  around 
the  back.  Then  on  weekends  and  during  the  week  why  the  people 
would  come  down  from  San  Francisco  in  a  horse  and  buggy.  They 
were  all  boys  that  came  down  to  see  the  girls. 

. 

There  were  girls  living  in  the  two-story  house. 

So  if  they  brought  them  bananas  or  oranges  or  something,  the 
girls  would  come  out  to  the  low  fence  on  one  side  - 1  don't  know 
what  they  called  us  kids  -  but  called  us  over  there  and  give  us  the 
fruit.     My  mother  caught  us  with  this  stuff .  She  said  "You  stay 
away  from  there.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  there."   Well,  we  used  to 
sneak  it  then. 

I  remember  several  cars,  never  real  noisy  or  anything,  but  they 
had  a  guy  in  Redwood  City  that  had  what  was  known  in  those  days 
as  a  sidewinder.  One  or  two  cylinder  car  where  you  wound  it  up  on 
the  side  and  it  had  two  seats  like  a  buggy.  He'd  haul  the  boys 
down  from  Redwood  City.  If  they  got  on  the  train,  why  they  got  off  at 
Fair  Oaks  and  then  walked  up  the  tracks  and  came  over  there. 

At  one  time  instead  of  coming  down  Middlefield  Road,  he  came 
down  El  Camino,  and  coming  across  it  was  all  dirt  and  way  low 
down  and  he  had  to  get  this  thing  go  chug-chug-chug  up  on  the 
tracks.  And  Faulstitches  and  us  were  playing  out  there  and  we 
heard  this  chug-chug-chug-chug.  He  got  up  on  top  of  the  tracks 
and  he  killed  the  engine.  Gee,  the  four  guys  jumped  out  and  run 
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CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 


like  the  devil  for  the  girls.  They  weren't  going  to  help  him.  And  he 
was  there  winding  this  thing  up  and  here  came  choo-choo-choo. 
A  train  was  coming  down  the  tracks  and  he  was  winding  it  up,  so  he 
jumped  out  of  the  way  and  the  train  took  the  thing  and  took  it  down 
to  the  Fair  Oaks  station. 

Another  time  there  was  a  commotion  and  the  madam  -  she  had  a 
Chinese  cook  there  -  and  there  was  a  family  in  Redwood  City  that 
had  a  wayward  son.  He  was  down  there.  Kind  of  a  heavy-set  guy. 
We  heard  a  racket.  We  were  all  playing  out  there  waiting  to  see  if 
we'd  get  any  handouts  from  the  girls.  There  was  a  racket  and  the 
rear  gate  just  flew  open  and  this  guy  came  tearing  out  of  the  place 
there  -  tearing  out  and  a  few  feet  behind  him  was  the  Chinese  cook 
with  a  cleaver.  He  chased  him  all  the  way  to  Redwood  City.  We 
didn't  know  what  happened.  In  later  years  we  found  out  he  cut  the 
pig  tail  off  the  Chinese  cook. 


In  later  years  the  family  owned  quite  a  bit  of  property  in  Redwood 
City.  He  married  the  madam  of  the  house.  I  delivered  milk  to  their 
house  every  day.    She  married  into  the  family  - 1  don't  know 
whatever  happened 

Did  you  ever  deliver  milk? 

Oh,  yes. 

Were  you  the  person  that  stopped  the  horse? 


BRITSGHI:  That  was  my  dad.  That  was  before  my  time. 

CLOUD:  And  all  through  Broadway  and  up  Middlefield  Road  - 

BRITSGHI:  That  was  my  dad  that  saved  her.  Yes. 

CLOUD:  She  came  from  where?  What  was  that  town? 

HUTCHINSON:  From  West  Union  --Where  was  West  Union??? 


BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

CLOUD: 


Over  where  the  Flieger  estate  is  now  -  over  on  the  other  side  of 
Canada  Road.  Near  Raymundo  Drive  -  up  in  that  area. 

Woodside.  Oh,  O.K.  But  there  was  a  person  on  a  carriage  and  the 
horse  ran  away. 

Yes.  She  was  a  doctor's  wife  and  she  couldn't  stop  him.  But  West 
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HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


Union  used  to  send  many  school  kids  to  Redwood  City  at  one  time. 
Yes.  It  was  quite  a  settlement  — 

I  know  another  thing  we  did  when  we  were  kids  .  When  we  got  out 
of  school  -  let's  say  in  June,  why  my  dad  made  arrangements  with 
the  Rapley  family  up  on  top  of  old  La  Honda  Road  -  on  the  real  top 
of  the  mountain  -  and  we'd  have  to  take  all  the  cows  that  weren't 
giving  milk  and  those  that  were  too  young  and  drive  them  up  Selby 
Lane,  walking.  Horses  weren't  made  to  ride.  They  were  made  to 
pull  wagons,  so  my  dad  would  come  behind  with  the  wagon,  but 
us  kids  did  the  walking  -  through  all  that  poison  oak.  We'd  go 
through  by  Searsville  Lake  in  the  poison  oak,  and  we  were 
fighting  yellow  jackets  -  fighting  cows  to  get  them  in  and  out  of  the 
brush.  We'd  walk  up  the  old  La  Honda  Road  and  then  coming 
down  the  La  Honda  Road  you'd  hear  the  bells  ringing  .  The  guy 
had  only  one  arm.  He  had  six  horses  -  six  or  eight  horses  -  and  a 
big  lumber  wagon  with  logs  on  it,  coming  down  the  mountain,  and 
we  had  to  get  the  cows  off  the  road.  The  only  brake  he  had  for  this 
wagon  was  jerklined.  That's  how  he  controlled  it.  Just  one  horse 
controlled  the  wagon  all  the  way  to  Redwood  City.  He'd  bring  the 
logs  down  those  mountains.  You  could  hear  him  coming  cause  he 
had  bells  on  the  lead  horses.  So  we'd  get  them  off  the  road  up 
into  the  brush  and  then  we'd  have  to  get  'em  out  again.  And  the 
way  he  stopped  his  wagon  he  had  a  bg  square  log  that  he'd 
squared  off  and  if  he  needed  a  brake,  he'd  flip  the  lever  and  this  log 
would  fly  under  the  wheels  and  slide  down  the  mountain.  That's 
the  way  he  controlled  it. 

Make  a  sled  out  of  it. 

Yeah.    And  he  took  all  the  logs  down  to  the  lumber  yard  at  Five 
Points  where  they  had  the  mill.  Sometimes  I  guess  he  took  it  over 
to  the  other  lumber  mill  - 1  forget  the  name. 

Fox  and  McNulty. 

Fox  and  McNulty,  yes.    But  we'd  walk  all  the  way  up  that  mountain 
driving  those  cows  up  to  the  Rapley  ranch,  store  them  up  there  all 
summer,  and  then  just  before  school  started  we'd  have  to  go  up 
there  and  get  them  and  drive  them  all  down  again. 


It  took  more  than  one  day,  didn't  it? 


No.  One  day  -  we'd  go  up  there  and  he'd  pick  us  up  in  the  evening 
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when  we  got  there  -  drive  down  with  a  horse  and  buggy  and  haul 
us  home  again,  but  he  had  to  stop  at  a  saloon  up  there. 


HUTCHINSOPN:   Did  you  get  any  refreshment  on  this  tour. 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI:  Probably  did. 


My  mother  would  have  something  to  eat  for  us  when  we  got  home. 
Did  you  get  the  poison  oak? 


HUTCHINSON:     That  La  Honda  road  is  pretty  twisty  now.  You  must  have  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  getting  cows  off  onto  something  - 


BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

HOFFMAN: 

BRITSGHI: 

HOFFMAN: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 


Yes.  Had  to  get  them  up  on  the  side  hill  or  get  them  out  of  the  way 
so  this  wagon  -  cause  there  was  only  one  lane  -  that  was  it  All  dirt 
road,  and  just  before  you  hit  tine  top  of  the  mountain  -  somewhere  in 
there  -  there  was  kind  of  a  store  and  a  barn,  and  I  remember  Dad 
had  to  stop  there  on  the  way  home  to  have  a  snort. 

How  many  children  were  in  your  family? 
Five.  And  we  had  cousins. 

I  mean  your  immediate  family.  There  were  three  boys. 
Four  boys  and  one  girl. 
Only  one  girl? 

Well,  there  were  six.  The  youngest  sister  went  to  sleep  at  night  and 
didn't  wake  up  in  the  morning.  She  was  three  or  four  months  old  - 
something  like  that. 

Your  brother  Carl,  now  was  he  your  youngest  brother? 
Yes. 


The  politician. 

Potlicker.  Politician.  Him  and  his  son  -  two  potlickers. 

After  you  went  to  St.  Josephs,  did  you  go  to  school  some  more? 
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BRITSCHI: 


Yes.  I  went  to  Sequoia  and  we  had  to  walk  up  there,  too. 


HUTCHINSON:     Another  long  walk. 


BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 


BRITSGHI: 


I  finally  got  skates  and  I  got  a  bicycle.    Then  my  dad  said  I  had  to 
take  a  horse  up  to  Michel's  Blacksmith  shop,  which  was  on 
Chestnut  Street  and  Main  Street.  Take  that  horse  up  and  get  it 
some  shoes.  So  I  got  the  bicycle  and  tried  to  haul  the  horse  up  with 
the  bicycle.  I  got  to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  in  those  days,  why  the 
freight  trains  and  stuff  -  when  the  conductor  set  off,  they  had,  as  we 
called  them  in  those  days,  torpedoes.  They  put  them  across  the 
track  and  the  next  train  would  come  along  and  explode  them.  If 
one  blew,  it  meant  the  train  was  to  stop  or  something  -  two  was  look 
out,  we're  coming  back  or  something.  Anyhow  they  used  to  lose 
them  out  of  their  pockets.  So  I  got  up  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  I 
saw  one  of  those  torpedoes.  I  laid  the  bicycle  down.  I  was  going  to 
go  get  that  torpedo.  The  horse  said  the  heck  with  you,  I'm  going 
back,  and  he  ran  back  into  the  yard,  and  when  he  went  around  the 
corner,  the  bicycle  spun  out  and  went  against  the  post  and  put  a 
bend  in  the  frame,  so  I  had  to  walk  him  up  to  Michel's  Blacksmith 
Shop.  Finally  my  dad  bent  the  frame  back  out  a  little  bit  and  I  rode 
the  bicycle  to  school  for  a  while. 

In  1918,  Dad  gave  up  the  horse  and  wagon  delivering  milk  and 
bought  a  Ford.    In  high  school  I  learned  how  to  drive  and  repair 
cars  under  John  Gill.  He  had  a  machine  shop  there  -  a  machine 
shop  and  a  wood  shop.  Upstairs  there  was  a  -  what  the  heck  did 
they  call  it  - 


Domestic  Science. 


CLOUD: 


Yes,  to  learn  how  to  cook  and  sew.  Anyhow,  I  learned  how  to  drive 
a  Ford  and  I  delivered  milk  in  the  morning  before  school  and  in  the 
afternoon  after  school.  I  did  get  by  with  basketball  practice  and 
baseball  practice,  but  I  didn't  make  football  practice.  At  St. 
Joseph's  we  never  played  any  of  those  games.  We  had  spin  the 
tops  and  marbles.  The  way  the  school  was  built,  the  girls  were  on 
one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  Don't  you  get  caught  over 
there. 


No  fooling  around. 
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BRITSGH1: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


HOFFMAN: 

BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 

BRUTSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 


So  if  you  threw  your  ball there  was  a  wall  between  us.  If  you 

threw  it  over  the  top,  cause  there  was  a  Sister  standing  in  the 
doorway  watching  you  all  the  time,  and  don't  get  caught  over  there. 
Stay  away  from  those  girls.  It  never  sunk  in,  this  stay  away  from 
girls. 


When  you  say  you  went  to  Sequoia,  you  went  to  the  old  Sequoia 
High- 


Yes,  downtown.  I  went  there  with   Gus  Degrdot ,  football  player  - 
and  Louie  Lodi .    Louie  was  in  machine  shop  with  me. 

And  John  Gill  -  was  John  Gill  with  the  high  school? 

Yes.  He  taught  carpentering  and  machine  shop.  We  learned  how 
to  operate  a  lathe  there  and  make  things,  but  our  tools  were 
disappearing  and  Dan  Flynn  had  the  Ford  agency  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Jefferson.  The  library  was  on  one  corner ,  across 
the  street  and  Lodi  was  working  there  after  school,  so  we  accused 
Lodi  of  taking  the  tools. 


This  John  Gill  was  teaching  mechanical  arts  and  manual  training  at 
the  high  school  before  he  became  the  head  of  the  elementary 
district? 


Oh,  yes. 

He  was  that  and  before  that  was  vice  principal  -  boy's  dean  at 
Sequoia. 

Carrington  was  the  music  teacher.  Meyers  was  the  business 
teacher.  Then  there  was  Katherine  Boyle  -  Miss  Boyte.  She  was 
my  favorite  teacher. 

She  was  everybody's  favorite,  from  what  I  hear.  Everybody  liked 
her. 

She  was  a  real  nice  teacher.  She  -  and  I  can't  think  of  the  other 
one's  name,  but  after  I  started  driving  a  milk  truck,  why  she  conned 
me  into  taking  - 1  forget  what  it  was,  what  class  or  anything,  but  we 
took  the  whole  bunch  up  to  Woodside  for  a  picnic  where  the  park  is 
now.  She  was  always  doing  something. 

Did  you  ever  go  over  to  Niles  Canyon  to  a  picnic?    Didn't  they  have 
some  school  picnics  over  there? 
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BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
Britsghi: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


They  might  have.  I  don't  remembetJBut  I  remember  her.  We  went 
up  to  Woodside  every  once  in  awhile  for  a  picnic. 

Did  you  take  these  people  in  the  milk  truck?  To  the  picnic? 


Yes. 


Your  mother  and  father  were  O.K.  with  that? 

I  guess  they  knew  about  it,  cause  I  had  to  get  back  to  deliver  the 
milk. 

Then  you  met  your  wife  where? 

Well,  she  was  in  high  school.    I  graduated  in  22  and  she 
graduated  in  27,  so  she  was  in  school  with  Len,    and  he  had 
brought  a  bunch  of  kids  down  to  the  ranch  one  day  and  she  was 
with  them,  I  think. 

And  Len  was  your  brother? 

Yes,  my  older  brother.    That's  how  I  met  her.  He  brought  her  down 
to  the  ranch. 

You  cut  out  your  brother  then? 

I  dont  know.  Hard  to  tell    because  around  that  time  I  was  working 
in  the  garage  instead  of  the  dairy.  The  other  brothers,  Len,  Francis 
and  Carl  were  working  in  the  dairy  - 

What  garage  were  you  working  in? 

The  first  job  I  got  was  in  Clifton  Chevrolet.  He  had  a  building  on 
Main  Street,  and  then  he  built  a  great  big  building  in  the  back  -  it's 
still  there  -  the  building  behind  -  where  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  is. 
That  big  building.  Well,  then  a  friend  of   the  family,  Mr.  Miller  was 
working  at  that  time  and  he'd  gone  to  work  for  Clifton  Chevrolet  as  a 
salesman,  and  he  got  me  a  job  stripping  cars  .  We  didn't  have  any 
of  this  safety  stuff  that  you  have  nowadays,  but  we  got  by. 

Then  Rice  and  Hinton  -  Hinton  was  the  name  of  the  guy  that  got 
me  the  job  -  Rice  and  Hinton  got  the  Buick  agency  and  opened  this 
place  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Maple  there  - 1  think  Cook's  is  in 
there  -  that  building  there,  and  then  he  gave  me  a  job  instead  of 
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CLOUD: 


BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 
CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 
CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


stripping  cars.  I  worked  12  hours,  seven  at  night  to  seven  in  the 
morning.  At  that  time  we  were  the  only  service  station  open  all 
night  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  I  had  to  take  care  of 
the  service  station  and  clean  out  the  garage  for  the  mechanics  and 
if  there  was  any  leftover  work,  I  had  to  finish  it  myself.  So  I  had  to 
keep  busy.  Had  the  cops  come  in  and  visit  me  -  Fleishman  and 
Douglas  and  Joe  Rosa  and  Mickey  Collins.  They'd  all  come  in  if 
they  were  working.  The  thing  I  remember  about  Mickey  Collins  is 
when  we  were  at  the  dances  at  Forester's  Hall  on  Saturday  night 
he  was  there  too.  They  danced  til  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  then  take 
an  hour  off  and  walk  up  to  the  candy  store  - 

Oh,  Blake's.  Blake's  candy  store. 

Or  the  Eureka  Restaurant.  And  they'd  get  their  coffee  or  something, 
and  at  one  o'clock  you  were  back  in  there  and  danced  til  three. 
And  by  that  time  -  at  six  o'clock  I  had  to  go  deliver  milk,  so  I  had  to 
get  home  quick.  But  Mickey  Collins  or  Rosa  or  one  of  those,  would 
be  in  the  back  every  Saturday  night,  just  stand  by  the  back  door  to 
see  if  anything  was  breaking. 

When  you  were  working  at  night  at  Rice  and  Hinton  you  were  also 
delivering  milk? 

Well,  that  was  just  in-between  times. 

There's  a  building  now  on  Main  Street  -  a  couple  of  doors  from 
Middlef ield,  and  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  a  garage  at  one  time.  Do 
you  know  the  building  I'm  talking  about?    It's  brick  in  front. I 

Well,  that  became  an  agency  later  on. 

And  at  one  time  when  we  moved  here  it  was  kind  of  a  nursery  and 
hay,  grain  and  feed. 

Yes,  there  was  a  feed  store.  Well,  you  see,  Middlefield  Road  never 
went  past  Main  Street  in  those  days,  so  Cullen  Feed  &  Fuel  was 
there  when  I  was  in  high  school.  You  couldn't  go  -  because  I  had  to 
walk  down  -  walking  home  to  the  ranch,  I  was  walking  with  the 
Cullen  girls  and  we  ended  up  at  Cullen 's  house  and  we  learned 
how  to  dance. 

With  a  phonograph? 

Yes.  Well,  one  Cullen  girl  left.  She  was  half  a  year  ahead  of  me  in 
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CLOUD: 


BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 


HUTCHINSON: 
CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 

CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 

CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


school. 

Right  next  to  the  Cullens?  There  were  some  houses  there. 

Oh,  yeah,  there  were  houses  there.  — Well,  —  married  a 

Johnson,  they  had  a  house  right  on  the  corner  there.  lot  is 

still  empty.  She  married  Johnson,  and  lived  on  the  corner 

there.  The  house  faced  on  the  side  street  there,  but  nothing  has 
ever  been  built  there. 

Well,  now  there  is  a  brick  building  on  Stambaugh  right  off  of  Main. 
It  is  across  from  where  HoJmquist's  store  was,  but  it's  made  of  brick, 
and  we're  kind  of  in  a  quandry  of  what  kind  of  a  building  that  was. 
Do  you  remember?  Was  there  a  blacksmith  or  - 

What  corner  was  that? 

It's  right  almost  of  the  comer  of  Main  and  Stambaugh,  and  -  you 
know  -  right  on  the  comer  there's  a  store  and  backing  right  up  to  it  is 
this  brick  building. 


Oh,  Holmquist  Hardware. 

No,  but  it's  on  the  other  side. 

Holmquist  had  stores  on  both  sides  of  Stambaugh. 

Yes,  but  did  he  always?  Why  did  he  have  a  brick  one? 

That  was  where  the  machine  shop  was,  across  from  Holmquist 
Hardware. 

The  other  building  was  an  apartment  building  -  the  other  Holmquist 
house.  The  store  underneath  and  the  family  lived  up  above  it, 
because  Maraget  Holmquist  and  I  would  sit  on  the  stairs  and  - 

Hold  hands? 

Sometimes  we'd  kiss.  But  across  the  street  was  where  the  machine 
shop  was,  that  was  Holmquist  Hardware. 

The  place  up  above  was    a  hotel  called  the  Rudolph. 
Something  like  that. 
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HOFFMAN: 
BRITSGHI: 


Rudolph  Holmquist. 


We  got  married  in  28,  we  built  a  house  on  Lowell  Street.  The  only 
house  out  there.  And  then  Holmquist  built  a  house  on  Brewster  on 
the  same  lot  -  same  square.  The  Holmquist  family  faced  Brewster  - 
we  lived  on  Lowell,  and  there  were  no  houses  between  there  and 
Mount  Carmel  Church . 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


Now  did  you  move  from  Lowell  to  this  house? 

No.  We  lived  there.  Mansfield  built  the  house  alongside  of  us.  He 
was  the  district  attorney. 

City  attorney. 

City  attorney.  Mansfield  lived  alongside  us  and  had  the  flower  store 
Garden  Supply  and  stuff,  across  from  where  the  Burger  King  is  now 
on  El  Camino. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Fat  Boy? 

Yes.  And  also  my  dad  went  to  the  Fly  Trap.  That  was  another  place 
where  the  boys  could  store  their  horses  and  buggies  and  had  the 
girls  working  for  him. 


HUTCHINSON:     That  was  down  below  the  other  side  of  Five  Points. 


BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

BRITSGHI: 

BRITSGHI: 


There  was  the  Fly  Trap,  there  was  a  Meyers  Saloon,  three  saloons 
on  that  corner,  and  the  Fly  Trap. 

How  did  your  family  survive  prohibition?  Did  they  make  wine? 
No.  Just  made  milk.  It  was  legal.  I  drank  milk. 

I  don't  know  if  you  heard  of  the  Ohio  Building,  but  they  moved  it 
there. 


In  high  school  I  went  with  a  bunch  of  guys  from  Belmont  and  San 
Carlos.  We'd  drive  out  there  in  the  milk  truck.  But  anyhow,  this  one 
house  was  out  there,  and  in  those  days  if  they  needed  the  cops  - 
the  police  or  fire  -  they'd  blow  the  tannery  whistle.  The  family 
would  blow  the  whistle.  At  night  time  they'd  blink  the  street  lights. 
So  Herb  Fleishman  and  the  rest  of  them  would  come  to  me,  you're 
driving  the  milk  truck  —  tonight,  I'm  going  out  and  take  a  nap  out 
there  at  Charlie  Foley"s. 
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CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHISON: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


Was  that  Charlie  Foley 

No.  It  was  the  building  in  the  lot  --   out  there.  Out  there  under  an 
oak  tree,  he  said,  go  take  a  nap.  Well,  if  the  lights  flashed,  then  I 
had  to  run  —  delivering  milk,  get  out  there,  hey,  wake  up,  they 
want  you  somewhere. 


HUTCHISON:        Did  you  deliver  milk  late? 


Yes,  in  later  years  it  was  all  night  long,  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
til  I  delivered  to  the  schools  after  they  opened  up  and  then  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  but  then  usually  I  had  to  go  fix  something  at  the 
creamery  or  something. 

Anyhow  I  remember  when  I  was  working  at  Rice  and  Hinton  the  guy 
who  was  supposed  to  relieve  me  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  always  showing  up  late,  so  I'd  have  to  stay  there  til  somebo^xx 
showed  up.  One  day  - 1  don't  know,  I  must  have  been  mad  at  night M 
or  something,  it  wasn't  working  out  right,  and  he  didn't  show  up  and 
when  he  came  in  the  door  I  said  something  about  this  darn  job  is  a 
crazy  job  and  what  the  heck  am  I  doing  here,  and  behind  him  was 
Rice,  the  owner  of  the  place,  and  he  said,  "Go  ahead,  you're  fired." 

That  wasn't  Clark  Rice  was  it? 
No,  I  can't  think  of  his  first  name. 
There  was  another  Rice  - 

So  then  I  got  a  job  with  Rasmussen  at  the  corner  of  El  Camino  and 
Maple.  It  was  right  behind  the  Hess  Company  there.  We  were 
fixing  all  their  trucks  and  stuff.  I  got  the  job  with  Mr.  Rasmussen 
there   There  were  two  brothers   and  a  sister.  I'd  gone  to  school 
with  the  sister.  They  lived  off  of  Selby  Lane  out  there.  I  worked  for 
them,  but  in  the  meantime  I  bought  a  Buick  while  I  was  working  for 
Rice  and  Hinton- 


Brand  new? 


Brand  new.  They  had  a  Buick  agency  at  the  time,  and  I've  always 
accused  my  child  bride  that  it  was  the  Buick  that  got  her,  not  me. 
She  never  argued  me  out  of  that  statement.  All  she  wanted  was 
that  Buick. 
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Anyhow,  I  worked  for  Rasmussen  and  we  had  quite  a  few 
customers.  One  of  the  big  customers  was  Whittel  in  Woodside. 
He  owned  half  of  Lake  Tahoe  at  the  time.  All  the  east  shore  was  in 
his  family.  So  he  had  the  whole  county  from  Daly  City  to  Palo 
Alto.  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  delivered  milk  to  his  house  and 
everything. 


This  Whittel  one  time  brought  up  a  gal  from  Hollywood  and  he 
bought  her  a  new  Duesenberg  and  he  had  it  parked  out  there  at 
Charlie  Foley's  bootlegging  joint  and  he  wasn't  there,  but  he 
caught  her  and  Jim  Logan  making  some  whoopee  somewhere,  so 
he  goes  out  and  he  shot  the  Duesenberg   full  of  holes.  So  we  had 
that  in  the  garage  covered  up  quite  awhile. 

Then  about  two  months  later  Jim  Logan  got  shot  in  the  arm.  The 
story  came  out  that  he  was  cleaning  his  revolver  and  it  accidentally 
went  off.  Well,  the  true  story  was  that  he  was  up  in  Portola  Valley 
in  another  bootlegging  joint.  Whittel    caught  him  and  this  gal 
again,  so  they  challenged  each  other  to  a  duel  out  under  the 
redwood  trees  and  finally  Whittel  winged  Logan  in  the  arm.  That's 
when  he  got  shot  in  the  arm. 

HUTCHINSON:     Probably  made  the  local  newspapers. 


BRITSGHI: 
CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 


No.  No  way.  The  only  thing  it  made  was  that  he  accidentally  got 
shot  in  the  arm  while  cleaning  his  revolver. 

Do  you  remember  when  it  was  in  the  paper  that  they  were  going 
to  make  movies  here  in  Redwood? 

Yes.  I  think  I  remember  something  about  that. 
You  never  saw  them  shooting  or  anything? 

No.  All  I  can  remember  the  big  fun  was  swimming  out  in  the  bay 
out  at  the  new  beach  that  they  built  out  there  for  Redwood  City. 

I  heard  that  the  bottom  was  so  full  of  little  shells  that  you  had  to 
wear  shoes  to  swim. 


Yes,  it  was  all  oyster  shells. 
Oyster  shells. 

I  remember  when  the  beach  was  oyster  shells. 
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BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


During  the  first  world  war,  they  built  a  cement  boat  out  there  -  the 
"Faith"  When  they  launched  it  they  had  a  big  water  tower  that  the 
developers  put  up  there  to  get  water  to  the  residents.  Us  kids  used 
to  climb  it  all  the  time.  Also  we  used  to  go  through  there  because 
the  airport  was  there  -  crawl  through  the  fence  and  get  out  to  the 
sloughs  out  there. 

So  when  we  found  out  that  they  were  going  to  launch  this  boat,  we 
climbed  this  tower  and  we  saw  this  thing  go  in  sideways  and 
splash.  They  launched  it  sideways  and  when  it  went  in  it  looked 
like  it  was  going  to  roll  over,  but  it  didn't.  I  remember  being  up  on 
top  of  that  tower,  watching. 


Did  everybody  hold  their  breath? 
I  guess  so. 


We  have  lots  of  pictures  in  our  archives  of  the  launching  of  the 
"Faith,"  the  concrete  ship  in  World  War  I. 

I  remember  that.  Of  course  the  airport  - 1  remember  that. 
Remember  when  Silas  Christofferson  got  killed? 

What  I  remember  mostly  about  it  was  they  had  -  at  the  high  school 
we  learned  about  it  -  that  they  had  three  sets  of  planes  with  three 
different  motors  in  it  -  they  were  all  pusher  types  they  called  them  in 
those  days.  One  had  enough  power  to  just  taxi  around  the  field. 
The  next  one  had  enough  power  to  where  it  would  raise  up  a  few 
feet  and  then  drop.  Then  the  third  one  had  enough  power  to  where 
they  could  fly  around  the  field.  Well  in  those  days  the  P  G  &  E  line 
came  in  along  the  edge  of  the  field.  Where  Bay  Road  runs  now, 
but  there  wasn't  any  road  -  just  a  fence  with  a  bunch  of  P  G  &  E 
poles  along  there  and  they  had  to  stay  towards  the  bay  with  those 
planes  .    So  the  Chinese  came  over  here  to  be  trained  and  I  think 
they  fried  a  half  a  dozen  of  them  -  because  they'd  make  the  wrong 
turn  into  the  P  G  &  E  wires.  The  P  G  &  E  power  plant  was  right  here 
in  town  -  right  across  from  Fox  McNulty  Lumber  Company.  It's  on 
Bradford  Street,  on  the  other  side.  That  was  the  P  G  &  E  power 
plant  there  for  years  and  years.  The  power  lines  on  the  road  poles 
they  all  came  in  and  then  were  distributed  out  to  different  sections. 

I  know  when  we  were  in  high  school  we  learned  different  things 
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about  it.  John  Gill  taught  us  different  things  about  it. 

CLOUD:  There  was  quite  an  excitement  here  in  bringing  all  those  Chinese 

over. 

BRITSGHI:  Another  thing  about  A.  Hess  &  Co.  was  when  he  built  that  big 

gravel  stand  that  he  had  in  the  place  -  remember? 

HUTCHINSON:     Oh,  yes.  For  sorting  the  gravel. 


BRITSGHI: 


Yes.    They  didn't  have  any  safety  device  or  anything,  you  just  had 
to  walk  up  there,  and  the  guy  with  the  shovel  and  big  stick  -  he'd 
get  the  sand  from  the  railroad  cars  and  hoist  them  up  there  and 
dump  them  into  the  thing  and  then  the  trucks  would  run  underneath 
and  pick  the  gravel.    Well,  two  guys  that  I  know  fell  in  there  and 
they  didn't  know  they  were  in  there  until  they  started  to  come  out 
and  we  had  to  fish  them  out  on  the  bottom.  They  didn't  last  too 
long.  They  were  gone. 

Another  time  there  was  one  guy  -  a  Frenchman  -  can't  think  of  his 
name.  The  Stafford  brothers   were  driving  the  truck  there,  and 
Stafford  and  Gilcrist  -  they  all  ate  lunch  in  Rasmussen's  Garage  in 
the  machine  shop/    Something  happened  to  the  truck  and  - — 
when  they  raised  the  body  before  they  got  underneath  there,  they 
put  a  post  underneath  there  to  hold  it  up.  Something  went  wrong 
with  the  truck  and  he  raised  the  body  up  but  he  didn't  put  the  post 
up  there  and  he  lifted  the  screws  out  of  the  top  of  the  transmission 
and  the  thing  flew  up  and  the  thing  came  down.  We  had  to  fish  him 
out  -  took  a  cutting  torch  to  get  him  out  of  there.  He  was  deader 
than  a  doornail.    Didn't  do  it  right. 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


Those  things  happened  quite  often. 
No  protection. 

Well,  they  didn't  have  the  knowledge  in  those  days,  I  guess.     It's 
like  where  our  ranch  was,  Johns  Manville  had  an  asbestos  plant , 
out  where  Price  Club  is. 


HUTCHINSON:      Used  to  be  known  as  the  magnesia  works. 


CLOUD: 


There  was  a  Pratt  Lowe??    Where  was  Pratt  Lowe? 
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HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


Pratt  Lowe  was  on  MkJdlefield. 

They  hauled  the  stuff  out  there,  but  the  main  plant  was  right  there 
on  the  railroad  tracks,  because  at  first  they  had  to  -  the  Shasta 
Water  Company  had  a  plant  there  -  that  was  the  first  one  and  then 
asbestos  -  Johns  Manville  came  in  there  with  their  asbestos  plant 
and  when  we  were  kids,  in  the  springtime  the  fields  from  there  to 
our  ranch  were  white  -  completely  white.  No  green  grass.  I  ate 
more  asbestos  than  Johns  Manville  ever  manufactured.  Us  kids 
would  play  in  it.  We'd  wrestle  in  it.    We'd  chase  cows  in  it.  We  did 
everything  in  it,  cause  it  was  always  whjte  in  the  springtime.  It  was 
there  all  year  round,  but  you  didn't   seat  except  when  the  grass 
was  green.    And  so  when  they  talk  about  asbestos,  it  don't  mean 
anything  to  me.  I  ate  all  that  t  when  I  was  a  kid. 

When  I  worked  on  cars  with  the  brakes,  they  were  all  asbestos . 
You  didnt  have  anything  to  put  over  your  face  or  nothing.  You'd 
take  the  air  hose  and  blow  it  all  over  the  place.  And  you  ate  it  there. 

I  worked  on  it  in  the  creamery  with  asbestos  all  over  the  steam 
pipes  and  everything.  The  refrigerator  pipes  were  all  covered  with 
asbestos,  and  so  what  the  heck,  all  five  of  us  are  still  kicking. 

All  five  of  the  boys.  When  did  you  get  out  of  the  creamery 
business? 


'55. 


You  stayed  here  in  Redwood  City  until  1955? 

Then  Borden's,  Golden  State  and  Carnation  came  out  and  they 
were  giving  the  stores  everything  that  we  didn't  have.  They  all  had 
different  brands  of  stuff  that  they'd  sell  to  the  stores,  like  Torritos. 

There  was  Lucky's  and  Torritos,  and  before  that  Stafford  Bros. 

Well,  we  had  all  those  stores,  but  they  came  in  with  all  different 
prices  on  the  other  stuff  -  cheaper,  so  we  were  losing  our 
wholesale  business  quite  a  bit,  and  they  outbid  us  on  the  schools. 
I'm  not  sure  about  that.  So  Carnation  came  in  with  a  bid  to  buy  us 
out  and  we  worked  for  them  as  long  as  we  could. 

Were  your  parents  still  alive  at  that  time? 

No. 
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HUTCH1NSON: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

HUTCHINSON: 
CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 


Also,  about  that  time  the  cardboard  milk  carton  came  in. 
Well,  yes,  that  came  in,  too. 

Who  was  the  man  who  had  a  creamery  right  on  Broadway  across 
from  Sequoia  High  -  new  Sequoia  High? 

The  University  Creamery?    It  was  the  teenage  hangout. 

Yes,  well  that's  the  one  I  remember.  And  a  man  named  Clancy  had 
a  gas  station  on  that  corner. 

The  manager  at  Carnation  promised  us  we  could  keep  our  jobs, 
which  lasted  about  two  months  and  then  he  told  me  I  had  to  move 
to  Oakland. 

HUTCHINSON:     You  can  have  a  job,  but  you  have  to  move  to  Oakland? 


BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 

BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 

BRITSGHI: 


So,  I  said  no.  I  decided  to  start  repairing  cars  again,  and  I  operated 
that  til  old  age  crept  up  on  me.  I  still  had  to  fix  my  wife's  car  -  fix  it 
and  put  gas  in  it. 

That's  what  husbands  are  good  for. 

Anyhow,  that's  what  happened  to  that.  Another  thing,  I  probably 
could  have  gone  to  work  in  the  city,  because  Carl  went  into  politics 
$  Francis  went  into  real  estate  and  politics,  and  my  sister  married  a 
^rnan  in  the  contracting  business.  But  I  wouldn't  get  the  vacation  that 
I  wanted.  I  told  them  I'd  work  eleven  months  a  year  every  day,  but  I 
wanted  a  month's  vacation  so  I  could  go  fishing,  but  they  didn't  go 
for  that,  so  I  said  to  heck  with  you. 

I  hope  you  went  fishing. 
Yeah,  I  went  every  year. 
Where'd  you  go? 
Sierras.     Yellowstone. 
And  did  you  backpack  in? 
Yes. 
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HUTCHINSON:     Backpack  in  the  Sierras. 
BRITSGHI:  Horses  sometimes. 


Our  oldest  son  had  asthma,  so  after  the  school  year  was  out  I'd 
take  him  up  to  the  Sierras  and  keep  him  there.  Every  year,  I'd  take 
my  wife  and  three  boys  and  each  boy  was  allowed  to  bring  one  of 
his  buddies,  and  I'd  take  them  up  and  set  a  camp  up.  Most  of  the 
time  it  was  near  the  south  end  of  the  shore. 


HUTCHINSON:      Near  South  Tahoe? 
BRITSGHI:  Yes,    the  first  town  there. 

CLOUD:  Was  it  up  by  Sonora? 

BRITSGHI:  I'd  set  up  this  camp  for  my  wife  and  six  boys  -  sometimes  my 

mother  went  with  us.  She'd  be  there  all  alone  with  these  six  kids 
and  stay  there  a  whole  month.  Every  day  there  was  a  different 
thing  to  do.  One  day  they'd  go  up  the  creek  to  go  fishing,  the  next 
day  she'd  drive  them  down  to  Tahoe  to  go  swimming.  There  was 
only  the  wharf  and  the  dance  hall    and  the  church  on  Sundays  out 
there.     They'd  stay  there  and  the  ranger  would  come  in  and  see 
that  everything  was  O.K.  -  tell  them  what  wood  they  could  have  for 
their  fires  and  stuff.    If  they  left  their  fishing  equipment  somewhere, 
why  it  would  be  there  when  they  got  back  the  next  day  or  two  days 
later.  Nobody  ever  bothered  her.  They  all  took  care  of  her. 

HUTCHINSON:      How  old  were  these  kids?  High  school  age? 


BRITSGHI: 

CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


No,  grammar  school.  The  youngest  one  -  he  was  real  small.  They 
did  that  -  like  she  said,  I  did  it  for  eighteen  years  and  I'm  not  going 
camping  anymore,  and  I  had  to  do  it  by  myself. 

Did  your  son  recover  from  the  asthma? 

Well,  the  Air  Force  never  found  out  he  had  it.  He  spent  twenty 
years  in  there.  But  he  can't  stand  the  southern  climate.  Fortunately 
for  him  they  kept  him  out  of  the  south.  He  was  stationed  in 
Mississippi  for  awhile  and  was  miserable,  but  he  got  out  of  there. 
Then  he  was  in  Korea  -  flew  300  to  400  missions.  And  in  Viet  Nam. 
Spent  20  years.  Was  up  for  Colonel  and  they  decided  they  had 
too  many  colonels  so  they  told  him  he  had  to  take  a  discharge,  so 
he  went  back  to  college  -  they  took  him  out  of  Santa  Clara  when  the 
Korean  war  started.    He  had  two  years  in  Santa  Clara.    He  was 
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CLOUD: 
BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 
HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 
BRITSGHI: 

HUTCHINSON: 


BRITSGHI: 


HUTCHINSON: 


stationed  in  a  missfe  station  in  Wyoming  at  the  time  -  so  he  went 
back  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  -  got  his  degree  in  statistics.  He 
retired  this  year.  He  was  in  charge  of  all  the  nuclear  material  that 
was  in  the  site  in  Idaho.    His  son  was  here  just  a  week  or  two  ago. 
He  went  through  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  he's  a  Major.  He's 
been  stationed  in  England  and  flying  against  the  Serbs  the  last  few 
years.  He  and  his  family  are  being  sent  now  to  college  in  Alabama 
so  he  can  go  to  school  for  a  year  to  become  a  colonel  and  outrank 
his  dad.  So  his  dad  will  have  to  salute  him  when  he  comes  home! 

The  other  two  boys,  they  went  into  the  Peace  Corps  -  stationed  all 
over(I)southem  Asia  until  the  trouble  started  and  then  they  moved 
them  up  to  Hungary. 

That's  kind  of  a  scary  place  now,  isn't  it? 

I  think  Hungary's  O.K.  But  one  of  them  -  the  youngest  one  -  got 
married  to  a  Hungarian  girl.  The  other  one  is  bringing  the  girl  that 
he's  going  to  marry  -  a  Hungarian  girl  -  out  for  a  visit  this  month. 
They're  supposed  to  be  around  here  pretty  soon.  The  Air  Force  is 
taking  care  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

These  are  your  grandsons? 

Grandsons.  Yes. 

How  did  Ike  get  into  the  political  thing?  What  started  him  into  that? 

Playing  downtown.  Becoming  City  Councilman  -  stuff  like  that.  I 
guess  that's  what  happened. 

Well,  he  was  a  pretty  popular  guy  when  he  was  in  high  school. 

Oh,  yes.  He  was  a  football  player.  Played  semi-  professional  up  at 
Kezar  for  awhile.  He  was  out  of  Santa  Clara. 

I  have  a  good  friend  that  I  go  skiing  with  -  was  a  football  player  from 
VMI  -  who  played  with  Ike  Britsghi  on  the  Olympic  Club  team  up  in 
San  Francisco.  They  played  semi-professional  at  Kezar  Stadium 
back  in  the  -  oh,  probably  the  middle  thirties. 

Well,  had  to  be  the  thirties. 

They  had  a  tot  of  fun.  They  didn't  make  a  lot  of  money  like  the 
players  today. 
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Not  like  they  do  nowadays.  They  played  for  the  fun  of  it. 

They  practiced  after  work  at  night  in  a  field  there  in  San  Francisco. 

We  used  to  do  that  here  -  play  ball  for  the  City  of  Redwood  City.  I 
played  ball  for  them  ail  the  time.  We  had  a  cement  plant  over  on 
the  coast  that  we  played  in  Felton.  We  played  Half  Moon  Bay.  That 
was  a  fun  game. 

I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  tell  you.  Any  more  questions? 

Well,  I  think  we've  just  picked  your  brains,  as  they  say. 

I'll  think  of  something  tomorrow. 

Well,  when  you  think  of  something,  we'll  come  back  another  time. 

No. 

Well,  we'll  maybe  pick  on  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Britsghi  family  that  were  in  politics. 


HUTCHINSON: 


BRITSGHI: 


I  know  Brent  told  me  he  wanted  to  become  mayor  because  that 
would  be  a  father  and  son  mayor  combination.  It  was  quite 
important  to  him. 

Like  my  son  Jerry  and  his  son  Danny  -  both  majors  and  he's 
determined  to  beat  his  dad  out  as  colonel. 

Tape  runs  out. 
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CLOUD:        Last  week  a  group  of  us  went  through  the  Forester's  Hall  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  questions  about  who  the  Foresters  were. 
Were  they  woodsmen?  None  of  us  knew  so  I  said  I  know 
somebody  that  knows,    now  who  were  the  Foresters? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  Jean,  the  Foresters  is  a  fraternal  order  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  originally    started  in  England  and  came  over  here  to  the  United 
States.  Eventually  they  formed  their  own  -  in  fact,  they  in  effect 
divorced  themselves  from  the  English  order. 

CLOUD:        Did  the  English  order  start  out  as  Foresters  -  people  in  the  forest? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  that  I'm  not  sure  of,  just  where  they  got  the  title  Foresters 
from.  But,  as  I  say,  they  are  a  fraternal  order. 

CLOUD:        And  a  national  one  in  America? 

CLARKIN:      National  one,  yes.  They  have  a  Supreme  Court  back  in  New 
Jersey  and  then  each  state  has  its  own  grand  court.  Then  in  tile 
cities  we  have  what  they  call  the  Subordinate  Courts.  And  Court 
Madrone  is  a  subordinate  court  for  Redwood  City. 

CLOUD:        And  what  do  you  call  the  head  of  the  Madrone  Court?  What  is  his 
title? 

CLARKIN:      His  title  is  Chief  Ranger.  We  have  a  Chief  Ranger,  Sub-Chief 
Ranger  and  then  secretaries  -  financial  secretary  and  recording 
secretary.  Then  they  also  have  woodwards  which  I  understand  is 
a  British  term  also,  for  the  - 1  think  It  means  door  guards,  that 
guard  the  entrances. 

The  court  in  Redwood  City  started  in  1897. 
CLOUD:        Where  did  they  meet,  John? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  they  met  at  a  variety  of  places  in  town.  I  have  some  old 

excerpts  from  the  minutes  which  mentioned  meeting  in  different 
buildings  and  halls,  but  they  didn't  have  a  permanent  home  until 
they  built  their  own  building. 

CLOUD:        And  that  was  when? 

CLARKIN:      Let's  see,  that  was  built  in  1913.  In  1907  they  bought  the  lot  and 
they  had  it  for  six  years  before  they  built  on  it.  That  lot,  as  you 
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know,  is  on  the  corner  of  Middlefield  Road  and  Maple  Street.  In 
those  days  when  it  was  first  built  Middlefield  Road  was  Phelps 
Street.  You  know  that  from  the  early  Redwood  City  history. 

CLOUD:         What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  their  main  purpose,  apparently,  was  to  provide  medical 

care  -  doctor  services  for  their  members.  You  must  remember  that 
in  those  days  we  had  very  little  health  insurance  and  there  was  no 
Medicare  or  Medical  or  anything  like  that,  so  the  men  joined  the 
lodge  -  this  was  a  men's  order  -  and  all  of  their  children  under  18 
years  of  age  were  eligible  for  medical  service. 

CLOUD:        Was  their  wife? 

CLARKIN:     Their  wives,  also.  Then  later,  of  course,  they  established  a 
women's    branch  of  the  order. 

CLOUD:        What  did  they  call  them? 

CLARKIN:     Those  were  called  the  "Companions  of  the  Forests  of  America." 
For  instance  in  our  family  our  father  had  four  sons.  He  joined  the 
order  when  he  was  a  young  man  -  a  married  man  in  Redwood 
City,  and  all  four  sons  joined  the  Foresters  when  they  reached  1 8 
years  of  age.  You  can  see  the  purpose  for  it  was  because  at  that 
time  they  were  no  longer  eligible  under  their  father's  membership, 
but  they  were  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  corps.  So  just 
like  taking  out  an  insurance  policy,  you  were  covered  for  medical 
care. 

It  appears  that  during  those  years  the  doctors  weren't  all  that  busy 
and  they  were  glad  to  get  the  lodge  business. 

CLOUD:        Who  was  the  lodge  doctor  for  the  Foresters? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  it  changed  over  the  years,    but  Dr.  J.  L.  Ross  was  one  of 
them.  Dr.  Chapin  was  another.  Dr.  Mason  was  another.  At  one 
time,  I  see  in  the  minutes  that  they  even  had  a  doctor  in  Palo  Alto. 
They  had  two  doctors,  because  some  of  their  members  were  from 
the  Palo  Alto  area,  and  they  contracted  with  two  different  doctors  to 
take  care  of  all  members. 

CLOUD:        When  you  joined,  what  would  be  your  reason  for  joining  besides 
that? 


CLARKIN:     Well,  there  was  -  of  course  you  have  to  recognize  that  there  was 
no  television  and  very  little  radio,  actually,  in  those  days,  I 
remember  using  a  crystal  set  when  I  was  a  kid.  People  went  to 
lodges  for  entertainment.  They  usually  met  weekly.  The  Foresters 
met  every  Wednesday  in  the  hall  -  met  in  the  upstairs  hall. 

Incidentally,  you  note  the  building  had  the  lodge  hall  upstairs  and 
the  bottom  floor  was  primarily  a  dance  floor.  We  had  a  lot  that  was 
100  by  70,  and  most  of  it  was  covered  by  that  building.  There  was 
no  parking  place  provided  at  that  time,  you  didn't  need  it.  The 
horses  didn't  require  very  much  room.  Cars  were  no  problem 
apparently,  because  they  didn't  provide  ample  space  for  parking. 
In  more  recent  years  we  felt  the  pressure  on  that. 


CLOUD:        Did  they  have  refreshments  for  every  meeting? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  primarily.  We  were  a  patriotic  organization,  I  should 

mention  that.  Very  patriotic  all  the  way  through  their  ritual  and 
everything  else.  They  had  the  American  flag  and  we  started  every 
meeting  by  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  Then  they  also, 
when  we  were  all  younger  -  had  young  members  -  had  sponsored 
athletic  teams.  We  were  on  the  baseball  team  - 1  even  played 
basketball  myself. 

You  realize  you  joined  this  about  the  time  that  you  were  out  of  high 
school,  so  some  of  us  were  fairly  physically  fit  at  that  time  and  we 
could  participate  in  some  of  those  sports. 

But  they  had  card  games.  After  the  meeting  they  played   -  I  don't 
know  -  what    we  played  in  those  days.  They  weren't  gambling. 
They  would  play  whist  and  whatever  other  card  games  there  were 
at  that  time.    Sociability.  They  just  sat  around  after  the  meetings. 

I  noticed  that  even  in  the  women's  order.  We  gave  them  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  the  house  and  get  a  little  entertainment  and  mix  with 
their  friends,  which,  you  know,  without  television  in  those  days, 
there  was  very  little  entertainment  in  the  home  itself. 

CLOUD:        Did  they  vote  the  members  in? 

CLARKIN:      Yes,  they  were  ballotted  on.  They  were  usually  sponsored.    They 
had  to  be  proposed  by  another  member.  They  had  a  form  for  the 
initiation  ,  and  they  had  all  their  background. 


CLOUD: 
CLARKIN: 


CLOUD: 
CLARKIN: 


CLOUD: 
CLARKIN: 


I  remember  very  many  of  our  early  members  were  tanners  . 
Redwood  City  had  the  two  tanneries,  you  know.  They  had  Frank's 
Tannery  -  matter  of  fact  that's  what  brought  my  parents  to 
Redwood  City.    Frank's  Tannery  was  opening  up  a  branch  in 
Redwood  City  and  my  father  was  working  for  them  in  Benicia. 
He  met  my  mother  over  there.  They  were  both  from  Ireland.  They 
met  and  married  over  there  and  moved  directly  to  Redwood  City. 
He  was  offered  a  job  in  their  new  Redwood  City  tannery. 

Where  did  the  Foresters  get  the  money  to  buy  the  lot? 

Well,  that's  interesting.  I  even  brought  along  with  me  today  a  copy 
of  a  stock  form.  They  apparently  decided  to  sell  stock  to  their 
members  to  raise  the  money.  They  initially  did  raise  the  money 
then  but  I  note  later  in  the  records  they  bought  back  all  the  stock 
and  took  out  a  loan  from  David  and  Rose  Solari.    That' s  where 
the  Solari  family  was  -  they  were  an  Italian  family  here  in 
Redwood  City  and    over  their  lifetime  they  accumulated  quite  a  bit 
of  property  and  invested  in  loans  on  property.  George  Solari  was 
one  of  our  members  -  I've  known  George  all  my  life.  He's  just  five 
years  older  than  I  am,  so  he  was  in  the  order  when  he  was  18 
years  old.    About  five  years  after  that  I  joined  in  1 927.    George 
must  have  joined  about  1922.  He  stayed  very  active  in  the 
Foresters. 

Then  they  had  to  raise  money  to  build  the  building  after  they 
bought  the  land.  How  did  they  do  that?  Still  with  the  stock? 

Well,  that's  what  we  sold  the  stock  for  to  begin  with,  and  then,  it 
isn't  entirely  clear  to  me  because  it  happened  before  I  was  a 
member,  that  they  apparently  decided  to  buy  back  the  stock  from 
the  members  and  to  take  out  a  loan,  and  they  took  out  the  loan 
from  the  Solari  family  -  David  and  Rose. 

We  put  on  dances  in  the  hall.  That  was  a  beautiful  big  hall.  It  has 
a  marvelous  dance  floor  on  it,  and  in  those  days  ballroom  dancing 
was  very  popular  -  the  foxtrot  and  the  waltz.  I  remember  learning 
those  dances  myself  about  the  time  that  I  was  17-18  years  old. 

Can't  you  do  them  now? 

Well,  you  see  I'm  carrying  a  cane.  Up  until  five  years  ago  I  was 
dancing. 

We  held  dances  during  the  World  War  II  period.  I  remember 
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because  we  had  a  lot  of  service  men  coming  to  the  dances.  They 
were  in  camps  around  here  somewhere. 


We  held  ballroom  dancing  in  that  hall  twice  a  week  -  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights. 

I  don't  remember  how  they  were  off  financially  at  that  time.  Of 
course  before  that  they  had  ballroom  dancing  on  Saturday  nights 
when  the  families  in  town  would  come,  but  it  was  during  the  war 
years  that  we  were  able  to  sort  of  pack  the  hall.    I  worked  on  the 

dance  committees  and  Louie and  a  whole  group  of  us  were 

there  twice  a  week  putting  on  the  dances.    Eventually  we  paid  off 
the  mortgage,  and  we  held  a  big  celebration  for  that. 

CLOUD:        Were  you  a  member  then  when  they  paid  off  the  mortgage? 

CLARKIN:      Yes,  oh,  yes.  That  was  after  those  war  years.  That  was  when  we 
made  most  of  the  money  with  dances  twice  a  week  and  we  were 
filling  the  house.  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  the  western  dances  to 
Dude  Martin's  orchestra  if  you  remember.  Maybe  you  remember 
one  or  two  of  those,  Jean. 

CLOUD:        Yes,  I  remember. 

CLARK! N:      After  we  -  and  I  don't  remember  what  year  -  finally  got  the 

mortgage  paid  off,  we  held  a  big  celebration.  We  were  going  to 
have  the  burning  of  the  mortgage.  I  remember  Rose  Solari  -  she 
was  the  worker  in  that  family.    She  was  the  mother  of  George 
Solari.    And  by  that  time  David,  her  husband,  had  already 
passed  away.  He  was  at  least  20  years  older  than  Rose  was.  She 
got  all  dolled  up  and  we  had  a  corsage  for  her  to  wear.    This  was 
a  change  for  Rose,  cause  being  the  old  style  Italian  she  worked 
around  home  in  overalls  and  jeans  and  was  out  in  the  garden  all 
the  time.  She  rode  a  bicycle  -  never  drove  a  car 
because  her  son,  George,  had  a  truck  and  a  car  for  the  family. 
Rose  never  learned  to  drive.  We  put  on  a  party  that  night  - 
celebrated  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  and  saluted  Mrs.  Solari. 
She  was  really  delighted  with  that! 

CLOUD:        It  was  interesting  when  we  went  through  the  building, 


the  ceiling  downstairs  has  a  lot  of  cables  and  wires.    Now  why 
was  that? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  you  realize  that's  what  they  did  in  those  days  in  construction. 
When  they  wanted  to  have  a  clear  dance  floor  with  that  much 
surface  -  that's  a  very  large  dance  floor,  they  couldn'  t  put  any 
posts  up  to  support  the  ceiling.    So  I'm  not  a  carpenter,  but  they 
had  these  cables  across  and  the  cables  came  down  in  a  slant  and 
then  flattened  out.  There  was  a  wood  structure  in  with  them  but 
they  were  all  tied  up  to  the  corners  of  the  building.  They  had  - 
what  do  you  call  those  --  that  you  can  turn  to  tighten  up  the  cables 
in  the  center.  I  call  them  tension  rods  of  some  kind,  but  I  know 
there's  a  better  name  for  them.  They  could  tighten  them  up  until 
they  would  support  the  ceiling  above.  The  ceiling  had  supports 
but  they  didn't  come  down  to  the  floor.  They  were  attached  to 
these  cables  and  the  cables  were  anchored  on  both  side  walls  up 
in  the  corner.  They  were  attached  there  and  anchored.  They  were 
very  effective. 

The  upstairs  floor  when  you  walk  across  it  -  in  the  lodge  hall 
upstairs,  which  is  fairly  large,  you  can  almost  feel  a  little  give  to 
the  floor. 

CLOUD:        One  time  they  had  a  fire  upstairs  -  didn't  they? 

CLARKIN:     That's  right.  We  did.  And  that  was  during  my  years  there.    Dates 
escape  me,  but  it  was  during  the  days  of  the  juke  boxes  -  you 
know  when  they  had  the  music  boxes  that  played  recordings.  We 
had  a  juke  box  upstairs  -  on  the  back  wall.  There  was  sort  of  a 
small  dining  room  and  kitchen  in  the  back  of  the  lodge  hall 
upstairs.  Something  shorted  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the 
juke  box  and  started  to  burn. 

I  don't  remember  what  the  extent  of  the  damage  was,  but  I  know 
most  of  it  was  from  water.  The  fire  department,  of  course,  got  up 
there  and  put  it  out .  I  don't  think  we  had  a  whole  lot  of  building 
damage,  but  of  course  the  upstairs  was  all  carpeted,  and  it  all  got 
soaked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  floor  with  all  that  weight  of  the 
water  on  it  started  to  sort  of  sag  in  the  middle  with  those  cables 
holding  it,  but  it  never  let  go.    I  remember    when  the  fire 
department  came  and  we  had  a  problem  with  how  to  get  rid  of  all 
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that  water  and  to  get  out  the  carpets  and  so  forth.  It  was  finally 
decided  the  best  way  was  to  drill  some  holes  through  the  ceiling. 
We  caught  the  water  in  pails  underneath  and  bailed  it  out.  They 
had  to  do  that  to  get  the  weight  off  the  floor.  With  this  long 
expanse  of  flooring  with  just  the  cables  holding  it,  it  had  no 
resilience.  They  drilled  the  holes  and  drained  out  the  water. 
Then,  of  course,  we  had  to  have  all  the  carpeting  removed  and 
the  damage  repaired.  The  carpets  all  had  to  be  dried  out  and 
replaced. 

Where  did  you  dry  the  carpets? 
I  don't  remember  that. 
It's  a  big  room. 

One  of  the  carpet  companies  came  in  and  took  care  of  it.  Of 
course  there  was  no  carpeting  on  the  ground  floor.  That  was  the 
hardwood  floor,    but  it  didn't  get  damaged  at  all  by  the  fire. 

I  saw  -  when  I  went  through  -  that  you  had  a  big  picture  in  a 
frame  for  the  Owls.    Did  the  Owls  meet  there? 

Oh,  yes,  the  Owls  are  one  of  the  oldest  tenants  in  the  hall.  They 
came  in  right  after  the  building  was  constructed. 

We  do  lease  the  building  out,  you  know,  for  other  lodge  meetings. 
There  were  even  one  or  two  small  church  groups  that  met  in 
there. 

We  have  a  side  hall  alongside  the  dance  hall,  so  it  depends  on 
the  size  meeting  they're  having  what  they  use.  We  very  rarely  use 
the  dance  floor  for  anything  except  dances.  We  have  had 
conferences  where  they  set  up  a  lot  of  chairs  ,  but  we  have  the 
smaller  hall  downstairs.  We  call  it  the  side  hall,  for  meetings,  and 
then  a  large  lodge  hall  upstairs.  They  all  have  the  four  stations 
and  the  place  for  the  flag  and  chairs  and  so  forth.  The  smaller 
room  downstairs  and  then  the  large  dance  floor  for  dances. 

And  the  Owls  leased  space  from  you?  Is  that  it? 

Yes. 

Did  any  other  fraternal  organizations  or  groups  use  the  hall? 


CLARKIN:     Oh,  yes.  Now  let's  see.    First  of  all  the  Native  Sons  have  been  in 
there  for  a  long  time.  I  guess  maybe  almost  as  long  as  the  Owls. 
And  there's  two  or  three  branches  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  that  hold 
meetings  there.  We  even  had  one  -  I  call  it  Pohula  -  it's  a  sort  of 
a  Hawaiian  group.  I  guess  I  don't  have  the  names  of  that. 

But  I  think  we  have  about  12  or  15  different  organizations  that 
meet  in  there  either  once  or  twice  a  month. 

The  only  thing  that  I  say  is  not  very  productive  anymore  is  the 
dance  hall.  There's  a  good  market  for  the  dance  hall  but  you  have 
to  have  the  people  to  operate  and  control  it.  You  know  you  have 
to  maintain  order  in  a  dance  hall.  You  have  to  be  careful  about 
who  you  lease  it  to.  We  found  this  out  during  the  war  years  when 
we  had  the  servicemen.  We  had  to  have  a  few  patrolmen  on 
duty.  One  thing  about  the  people  that  were  in  the  service  -  many 
of  them  didn't  know  where  they  were  going  to  be  next  week  and  if 
a  marine  bumped  into  a  sailor  -  there  also  was  a  bar  operating  - 
they  might  start  swinging,  so  we  used  to  employ  a  couple  of  off- 
duty  policemen  to  maintain  order.    Just  be  around  the  floor. 

CLOUD:        It  was  kind  of  like  a  USO  then. 

CLARKIN:     Yes,  very  much  so.  I  remember  at  one  time  there  would  be  a  little 
trouble  in  the  hall  and  then  the  City  Council  might  talk  about 
closing  it  down.    I  remember  during  the  war  years  I  went  and 
appeared  before  the  City  Council  and  convinced  them  we  were 
providing  a  service  to  the  servicemen,  and  if  we  didn't  take  care 
of  them  in  that  dance  hall,  those  same  men  would  be  out  on  the 
streets  and  bars,  and  so  forth,  and  that  we  were  doing  everything 
that  we  could  to  maintain  order.    They  agreed  with  us.    We  were 
never  closed  down  because  of  any  trouble  there.  By  employing 
our  own  police  it  was  very  rare  that  we  would  have  to  call  in  the 
city  police. 

CLOUD:  Well,  it  certainly  has  been  a  place  in  the  community  that  other 
cities  did  not  have.  I'm  curious  about  the  party  where  you  were 
going  toburn  the  mortgage.  Did  Mrs.  Solari  really  burn  it? 


CLARKIN:      I  don't  remember  that  we  actually  burned  the  mortgage.  I  do 

remember  that  her  son,  George  Solari,  talked  to  me.  I  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  lodge  at  that  time.  He  didn't  want  us  to  pay  it 
all  off.  "Maybe  you  ought  to  leave  a  small  balance"  -  and  from  a 
business  standpoint,  I  can  see  now,  there  was  some  sense  to 
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that.  Then  if  you  needed  some  money  later  on,  you  could  just  add 
to  it  instead  of  having  to  go  through  the  process  of  getting  another 
loan.    But  no,  we  insisted  we  had  worked  so  hard  all  those 
weeks  and  months  to  get  that  mortgage  paid  off,  that  we  wanted  to 
pay  it  all,  and  we  did  -  we  paid  it  in  full. 

You  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  people  that  joined  the 
lodge  in  the  early  years. 

CLOUD:  I  see  my  father  in  law,  Roy,  did. 

CLARKIN:  Oh,  yes. 

CLOUD:  And  Cory?  -  John  Reed? 

CLARKIN:  John  J.  Reed. 

CLOUD:  What  did  he  do?    What  was  he  --  a  merchant? 

CLARKIN:      I  don't  remember  what  he  did.  I  remember  my  father  speaking  of 
him  often. 

CLOUD:        Joe  Redmond.  Who  was  he? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  there  was  a  Redmond  family  in  Redwood  City.  He  was  the 
father  of  it.    Leland  Redmond  went  to  school  with  me.  They 
weren't  in  business. 

CLOUD:        Oh.  I  know  the  Locatellis  -  and  the  Salzbergs,  and  Philip  Clarkin 
-  and  Dr.  Ross. 

Well,  this  is  real  interesting,  John.    Some  day  we  will  take  a  story 
of  your  family  and  your  growing  up.  You  had  three  brothers? 

CLARKIN:     Three  brothers  and  one  sister. 
CLOUD:        And  you  lived  on  what  street? 

CLARKIN:     Originally  the  family  was  on  Monroe  Street.  It  was  only  a  block 
long  and  it  runs  between  Franklin  and  the  railroad  tracks. 

CLOUD:        There's  a  house  right  there  on  the  corner.    An  old  interesting 

house.  Right  on  the  corner  of  Wilson  and  Diller,    just  where  you 
turn  off  of  Middlefield.    Right  on  the  corner. 
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CLARKIN:     You  know  down  at  that  corner  the  Onetos  lived  there  at  one  time, 
and  on  the  other  side  was  the  Choates. 

CLOUD:        I'll  bet  that's  one  of  the  houses  I'm  talking  about. 
CLARKIN:      I  think  maybe  it's  the  Choates  house. 

CLOUD:        It's  a  very  interesting  old  house,  and  it's  the  only  old  house  thats 
left.    I  take  my  car  down  to  Greers  on  that  street. 


CLARKIN:      You  go  down  Franklin  Street? 

CLOUD:        Yes.    And  then  that  first  street  -  is  that  Wilson  Street  or  Dilter? 

CLARKIN:     Well,  which  way  are  you  coming  from? 

CLOUD:        I'm  coming  from  home.  I  cross  El  Camino  and  the  first  street  that  I 
hit  is  Wilson,  isn't  it? 

CLARKIN:      Wilson,  yes. 

CLOUD:        And  I  make  a  right  turn  and  then  right  across  from  where  the 

telephone  building  is,  and  right  on  that  corner,  across  from  it,  is 
an  old,  old  house.    I've  often  wondered  who  lived  in  it.  We  should 
have  it  on  our  inventory,  because  it's  old. 

CLARKIN:     Well,  is  it  close  to  the  highway  or  close  to  the  railroad?    Which 
side  of  the  street? 

CLOUD:        Closer  to  the  railroad. 
CLARKIN:     Well,  then  it's  the  Choate  house. 

CLOUD:        O.K.  We'll  do  another  story  by  you,  because  you  have  a  good 
memory. 

CLOUD:        Well,  we'll  put  this  in  our  archives.     I'm  interested  in  all  the 

fraternal  organizations  because  it  was  the  life  of  Redwood  at  one 
time,    like  you  say  -  before  TV. 

CLARKIN:     Well,  you  know  I've  been  in  them  a  long  time.  They're  a  dying 

breed.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were  first  created  doesn't  exist 
any  more.  They  really  came  out  to  provide  some  entertainment  - 
sociability  for  the  family,  as  well  as  some  medical  coverage  so  a 

member  and  his  family  would  have  some  protection  if  they  got  ill. 
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Well  Al,  I  was  a  teacher  -  started  in  1940.    In  1942  I  went  into 
the  army.  I  was  gone  for  about  three  years.  When  I  came  back  I 
bought  a  car  at  your  place  -  a  used  car.  Back  in  those  days  you 
may  remember  the  state  was  putting  out  the  documents  for 
automobile  registration  by  some  kind  of  reproduction  system  that 
faded  in  the  sunlight.    You  remember  the  car  used  to  have  to  have 
the  registration  right  there  in  plain  view.  Even  the  pink  slip  faded. 
I  came  in  to  complete  the  transaction  and  handed  this  stuff  to  the 
sales  guy.    He  said  "Hell,  that's  no  good.  You  can't  read  the 
damned  thing."  I  asked,  "Well,  how  are  we  going  to  do  this?" 
"Well,  we'll  go  see  the  boss, "  which  was  you.     I  was  a  little 
frightened  of  you  because  I  understood  that  you  were  a  "careful" 
business  man  .    We  presented  all  this  stuff  and  you  said,  "Do  you 
live  around  here?"    I  said  "Yes,  I  work  at  the  high  school."    There 
was  a  long  silence.    Finally,  you  said,  "Well,  we  can't  read  that 
damned  thing.    Up  in  Sacramento  they  don't  know  what  the  hell 
they're  doing."    You  put  it  on  the  desk.  Then  you  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  the  transaction  was  completed.    I  was  impressed. 
Yes,  well  there  was  more  business  done  in  those  days  with  a 
handshake  then  there  has  ever  been  done  since.    Nowadays 
you've  got  to  have  a  bona  fide  contract  and  a  notary  public  and  a 
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witness. 

How  did  you  get  started  in  the  automobile  business? 

In  1913,  after  a  split  up  with  my  dad  ,  my  mother  took  the  three 

youngest  kids  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  with  him  on  a  ranch 

down  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  My  oldest  sister  and  her 

husband  were  living  in  San  Francisco,  so  we  came  to  San 

Francisco.    My  oldest  brother  had  a  repair  shop  at  71 4  Van  Ness 

Avenue  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  eight  years  old  and  I  got  the 

DAILY  NEWS  franchise  at  Haight  and  Stanyan  Street. 

Oh  -  the  DAILY  NEWS,  I  remember  that. 

I  had  that  for  about  a  year  I  guess.    My  dad  objected  to  his  son 

selling  newspapers  on  the  street  and  he  complained  to  my  mother. 

If  it  had  been  me  saying  so,  I'd  have  told  him  to  jump  in  the  bay, 

since  he  wasn't  active  in  the  family  any  more. 

Anyway,    Mother  said,  "Well,  Sonny,"  -  she  always  called  me 

Sonny,  -  "You'd  better  find  something  else." 

Well,  I  got  a  job  at  a  millinery  store.    In  those  days  every  woman 

wore  some  type  of  a  hat.    There  were  as  many  different  styles  and 

decorative  arrangements  as  one's  imagination  could  conjure  up. 

My  job  was  to  sweep  the  floor.    I  had  to  do  it  so  I  didn't  raise  any 

dust.     There's  a  little  trick  in  how  to  use  a  broom,  you  know.  Most 

people  that  you  see  using  a  broom  they  start  sweeping  like  this 

and  some  of  the  stuff  stays  on  the  ground  and  the  rest  goes  in  the 

air.  Then  there  was  the  handling  of  the  hats  that  were  made  up 

for  display  or  sale.     I  had  to  learn  how  to  handle  those  hats 

delicately  cause  they  had  feathers  of  all  kinds  on  them  and 
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different  kind  of  surface  covering. 
You  were  just  a  kid  at  this  time. 

Yeah,  I  was  nine  by  that  time.    It  was  operated  by  a  woman 
milliner  and  her  brother,  who  waited  on  the  customers.    They  had 
me  delivering  hats  that  were  paid  for,  or  if  they  hadn't  paid,  they'd 
send  me  out  to  collect  the  bill. 
A  nine  year  old  kid? 
You  got  experience  early. 

My  business  experience  went  back  quite  a  ways.    I  give  credit  to 
the  newspaper  selling  business  more  than  anything  that  I've  done 
in  my  life  because  I  had  to  develop  some  fortitude  in  order  to  sell. 
There  was  the  CALL  and  the  BULLETIN  -  two  separate  papers 
afternoons,  and  the  DAILY  NEWS.  The  morning  papers  weren't 
competition  because  they  weren't  sold  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  sold  on  the  street  downtown. 
So  anyway,  we  were  living  at  that  time  on  Oak  Street  -  1779  Oak 
Street  -  by  the  panhandle  -  about  a  block  and  a  half  down  from 
Stanyan  Street.    Then  a  flat  became  available  across  the  street 
from  my  brother'  s  repair  shop  and  we  moved  to  that.    But  he  had 
been  in  San  Francisco  since  the  earthquake.  The  family  was 
living  in  Petaluma  at  that  time  and  he  came  to  San  Francisco  -  an 
eighteen  year  old  kid  -  he  was  driving  rental  cars.  In  those  days 
they'd  park  around  Union  Square  by  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  there, 
you  know.  That  whole  block  there  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
San  Francisco.  These  guys  with  their  rental  cars  would  park 
around  there.    There  weren't  too  many  people  who  even  had  a 
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car  at  that  time. 
1913,  you  said. 

1 906  when  he  first  started.    So  he  stayed  with  that  for  a  few  years 
and  then  he  started  a  little  repair  shop  in  Noe  Valley  and  then 
went  from  that  down  to  the  shop  he  had  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Then  in  1916  he  was  told  there  was  an  old  planing  mill  in 
Redwood  City  that  had  been  out  of  commission  for  a  good  many 
years  on  the  corner  of  Vera  Avenue  and  El  Camino.  He  was  told 
about  that  and  he  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  buy  From  the  time 
that  we  moved  to  San  Francisco  he  kind  of  headed  up  the  tail  end 
of  our  family  -  the  three  youngest  -  me,  my  sister  and  a  brother 
older  than  me.  My  sister  was  older  than  me  and  the  brother  was 
older  than  the  two  of  us. 

So  he  proceeded  with  the  transaction  and  we  packed  up  bag  and 
baggage  and  came  to  Redwood  City.  We  first  lived  on  Roosevelt 
Avenue. 

What  year  was  that  that  you  moved  to  Redwood  City? 
1916.  When  we  moved  from  Oak  Street  down  to  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  fish  and  poultry  market 
around  the  corner  on  Turk  Street  and  I  got  a  job  working  in  that. 
One  day  he  was  talking  to  me  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  my  horse.  I've  got  a  nice  horse  and  buggy  and  I  just 
don't  have  enough  time  to  give  it  exercise.  I  take  it  out  for  a  little 
drive  on  Sundays  sometimes,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 


it." 


I  said,  "Well,  let  me  drive  him  some." 
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So  he  said,  "Can  you  handle  a  horse?" 
I  said,  "Sure,  I  can  handle  a  horse." 
Had  you  ever  handled  a  horse  at  that  point? 
Oh,  down  on  the  ranch  with  my  dad  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  had 
them  in  a  stable  down  on  Minnie  Street.  He  said,  "I'll  take  you 
down  there,  and  if  you  can  harness  that  horse  and  show  me  that 
you  can  handle  him,  we'll  use  him  on  Saturdays  to  deliver  some 
of  the  bigger  orders  and  stuff  and  he'll  get  a  little  exercise." 
So  you  were  going  to  deliver  fish. 

I  said,  "O.K."  So  we  went  down  and  he  pointed  the  horse  out  to 
me  in  the  stall.  I  went  in  and  put  the  bridle  on  him  and  brought 
him  out,  harnessed  him  up  to  the  wagon  -  no,  he  had  a  buggy,  it 
wasn't  a  wagon,  and  drove  him  around  for  half  an  hour  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 
He  said,  "Fine.  You  can  handle  him  all  right." 
And  I  was  driving  a  horse  and  buggy  around  San  Francisco 
downtown  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
Delivering  fish? 
Delivering  fish  and  poultry. 
So  then  you  moved  to  Redwood  City? 

Then  we  moved  to  Redwood  City  and  opened  a  garage  in  an  old 
planing  mill  on  El  Camino. 

That  planing  mill  on  the  corner  of  Vera,  -  was  that  where  Firestone 
is  now? 
No,  there  on  the  other  corner. 
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It's  a  vacant  lot  right  now  -  a  garage  of  some  kind. 

What  happened  there  -  there  was  a  building  of  sorts  on  the 

property  and  the  front  end  of  it  was  closed  in  and  it  was  elevated 

about  24"  or  so  off  the  ground  for  about  35  or  40  feet  back.    In  the 

back  end  where  the  woodworking  machinery  were  kept  there 

were  still  a  few  pieces  of  woodworking  stuff  on  the  premises,  but 

that  was  just  kind  of  a  crushed  rock  surface  that  had  been  ground 

down  to  a  pretty  smooth  surface.    The  walls  from  that  point  on 

back  weren't  solid  material.    There  were  one  by  eights  or  tens 

with  a  space  about  2'  between  each  board  so  they  could  get  more 

mileage  out  of  the  lumber,  I  guess. 

To  ease  the  sweeping  up  -  you  just  shove  the  stuff  down  the 

crack. 

Yeah,  well  the  front  part  of  it  had  2  x  12  flooring  in  it  and  it  was 

strong  enough  so  you  could  drive  a  car  across  it.  We  had  a  door 

on  either  side  and  drove  right  on  through  it. 

So  he  was  a  very  inventive  individual.   He  had  a  patent  on  a 

variable  pitch  propeller  and  a  patent  on  a  double  acting  engine. 

He  had  drawn  up  the  plans  himself.  He  was  about  two  cents  short 

of  being  a  mechanical  genius. 

This  variable  pitch  propeller  was  for  boats? 

No,  for  airplanes. 

They  were  manufacturing  airplanes  in  Redwood  City  at  that  time? 

Not  at  that  time,  but  at  the  time  of  the  war  they  were  —  Varney 

had  a  plant  out  where  the  city  had  a  corporation  yard  -  the  first 

corporation  yard.    The  city  bought  that  property.    In  those  days 
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there  was  no  Bayshore  freeway.    We  had  actually  an  airport  next 
door  to  us.  It  wasn't  big  enough  to  handle  a  modern  plane,  but 
these  little  Jennys  that  we  built  -  they  came  and  went  out  of  this 
airport. 

The  airport  was  still  there  when  I  was  a  kid. 
You  turned  that  building  into  a  garage? 
No,  my  brother  did  that.    He  had  a  pretty  good  complement  of 
machine  and  welding  equipment,  and  in  those  days  there  was 
pretty  good  demand  for  repairs  on  things  other  than  automobiles, 
because  we  had  a  lot  of  farm  equipment  in  use  around  here. 
They'd  break  something  and  bring  it  in  to  be  welded  -  machine 
work  to  be  done  on  this  and  that.    He  was  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
along  with  repairing  cars.    I  guess  he  told  some  people  that  he 
had  this  patent  on  this  double  principle  acting  engine  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  build  it.    So  he  incorporated  and  sold  about 
$20,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  deal,  and  he  closed  the  shop  for 
customer  work  and  built  a  little  closed  in  place  so  he  could  keep 
warm  while  he  was  doing  it.  He  drew  his  own  plans  for  this 
engine.  Then  he  proceeded  to  build  it. 
It  was  an  internal  combustion  engine? 


Yes.  There  were  two  diameters  to  the  piston.    And  it  was  a  four 
cycle  principle,  but  the  way  it  fired,  the  crankcase    action  was  the 
same  as  a  two  cycle,  so  here's  a  connecting  rod  coming  down 
here  and  the  crankshaft  going  through  and  the  intake  was  taken 
out  up  to  the  crankcase,  like  a  two  cycle  engine.    He  had  valves 
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around  this  perimeter  like  this  -  I  don't  know  how  many,    but  I'll 
say  there  were  six  of  them,  and  those  valves  had  a  spring  under 
them  and  he  took  the  intake  in  with  a  carburetor  out  here  on  the 
side  and  when  it  went  down  on  the  intake,  one  time  it  would  bring 
the  gas  in  on  this  side  and  the  next  time  it  would  bring  the  gas  in 
on  this  side,  and  then  it  would  fire.  The  exhaust  went  out  the  other 
side  and  so  you'd  go  up  on  a  compression  for  this  one  and  it  fires 
and  then  it  comes  back  and  takes  the  exhaust  out  and  the  next 
thing  it  takes  the  gas  down  on  this  one  and  it  fires  and  pushes  the 
gas  out  on  this  side. 

I  never  saw  an  engine  like  that.   Did  he  build  any  and  make  it 
work? 

Well,  he  built  this  one.  He  made  kind  of  a  tripod  thing  and  set  the 
engine  up  on  it  after  he  got  it  completed.  He  built  all  the  stuff 
above  the  crankcase.    The  cylinders  and  the  valves  and 
everything  that  went  above  here.    He  bought  the  crankcase  with  a 
crankshaft  in  it  from  a  Panhard,  a  French  automobile.  It  was  a  two 
cycle  engine.  So  he  got  the  two  cycle  crankshaft  action  to 
accommodate  his  four  cycle  principle  upstairs. 
Did  he  ever  produce  any  of  the  engines? 
Well,  he  built  this  one  engine  and  he  put  it  on  this  thing  and  put  a 
propeller  on  it  so  it  would  have  something  to  pull  and  he  cranked 
it  over  and  away  she  went.     But  it  seemed  -  it  was  a  combination 
of  water  and  air  cooled  and  it  seemed  to  overheat  noticeably. 
There  were  people  coming  and  going  all  the  time  because  he 
wanted  the  people  to  know  about  his  engine  and  stuff,  and  he'd 
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visit  with  them  and  explain  it  to  them. 

This  was  for  an  aircraft  engine? 

It  was  just  the  principle  for  an  engine  that  if  successful  could  be 

used  in  any  way. 

Stationary,  aircraft,  automobiles. 

There  was  this  guy  -  his  name  was  Howard  Black  -  he  lived  in 

San  Mateo.    My  brother  got  thinking  about  this  fellow  because  he 

told  him  that  he  had  a  copyright  on  an  aluminum  alloy  that  was 

stronger  than  conventional  aluminum  and  had  a  lesser 

expansion  ratio  and  on  and  on  about  the  benefits  of  his  aluminum 

alloy.    Well,  in  those  days  they  hadn't  started  using  aluminum  for 

pistons  -  they  were  all  cast  iron,  so  he    decided  to  go  up  to  see 

this  guy  to  see  if  he'd  let  him  use  his  aluminum  alloy  for  a  set  of 

pistons. 

Might  run  cooler? 

» 

So  he  went  up  to  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Black's  widow 
met  him  at  the  door  -  he'd  gone  on  to  his  reward.  Ed  -  his  name 
was  Edward  -  we  always  called  him  Ed,  he  wasn't  exactly 
bashful.      He  told  this  widow,  Mrs.  Black  what  he  was  there  for 
and  she  told  him  Howard  Black  was  no  longer  in  existence.  She 
kind  of  took  a  shine  to  him  when  he  told  her  what  he  was  there  for, 
She  entertained  him  and  it  wound  up  that  he  got  the  widow  and 
the  formula  too.    And  this  fellow,  Black  had  a  pretty  good  shop 
there  of  his  own  right  there  on  the  property.    So  he  built  a  kiln,  he 
made  his  own  patterns,  and  took  the  materials  the  formula  called 
for  and  made  his  aluminum  alloy  and  cast  his  own  pistons, 
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machined  them.    So  much  ability  he  had  he  could  go  and  do 
something  without  ever  having  any  formal  training. 
To  test  his  engine,  Ed  went  out  and  bought  a  Fiat.     In  those  days 
they  made  a  big  car  like  a  Locomobile  or  a  Pierce  Arrow  or  one 
of  those  kind  of  things.    Matter  of  fact  most  of  the  cars  built  in  that 
period  were  big  cars.    Ford  and  Chevrolet  were  the  only  ones  that 
built  a  small  car,  and  all  those  cars  originally  were  bigger  cars. 
The  original  Ford  was  an  average  sized  car.    The  Overland  was 
a  match  for  Buick  and  so  he  took  the  engine  out  of  that  car,  he 
stripped  the  paint  off  of  it    and  put  a  beautiful  paint  job  on  it.    He 
put  his  engine  in  this  Fiat.    I  guess  he  probably  put  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  on  that  engine  in  that  car,  but  it  still  had 
overheating  problems.    So  anyway,  by  this  time  he  was  happy 
with  his  marriage  and  he  was  kind  of  down  in  the  dumps  because 
he  had  accumulated  some  debts,  and  I  had  just  gotten  out  of  high 
school  then. 

That  was  1924,  wasn't  it? 

1923.    And  also  the  years  that  whenever  I  didn't  have  something 
more  important  to  do  -  I'd  hang  around  the  shop  and  I  got  so  that 
I  could  work  pretty  good  myself.     And  my  older  brother,  Tom,  he 
worked  at  Mare  Island  shipyards  during  the  war,  he  went  to  sea 
for  a  period  of  time  -  Merchant  Marine  -  and  he'd  spent  actually 
more  time  around  the  shop  than  I  had.    Quite  a  bit.    So  this 
particular  day  the  three  of  us  were  there  in  the  shop.    My  brother, 
Ed,  had  called  us  over  and  he  said,  "Hey,  you  guys,  if  you  two 
want  to  take  this  thing  over  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it,  you 
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can  have  it,  providing  you  pay  off  all  the  bills.  I'll  go  and  do 

something  else." 

And  you  guys  knew  better  than  to  ask  how  much  were  the  bills? 

We  didn't  even  ask  how  much  the  bills  were,    but  we  had  a  pretty 

good  idea.  So  we  said  O.K.,  so  that  was  the  start  of  the 

partnership  of  Tom  and  Al  Davies. 

You  were  actually  in  the  automobile  manufacturing  business  then. 

No.  Repairs.  Just  repair.  The  engine  died  there.    He  took  the 

engine  out  and  put  the  original  Fiat  engine  back  in  and  we  kept 

that  car  for  quite  awhile. 

That  was  on  Vera  and  El  Cam i no. 

Vera  and  El  Camino  was  where  the  shop  was. 

And  you  were  just  out  of  high  school  and  you  were  in  the 

automobile  repair  business. 

Yes. 

What  happened  to  your  older  brother? 

Well,  he  went  out  and  took  a  job  as  a  head  maintenance  man  at 

the  Pacific  Portland  Cement  and  he  stayed  at  that  job  until  he 

retired. 

That  was  a  new  plant  in  those  days. 

Yes. 

I  remember  when  they  were  building  that. 

So  we  stayed  at  the  repair  thing  and  we  did  a  job  of  rebuilding 

the  facility.  We  used  the  basic  framing  and  covered  it  over  with 

plaster  -  had  it  plastered  and  we  put  a  service  station  front  end  on 

it.    I  wasn't  21  yet,  so  they  wouldn't  give  us  a  franchise  but  when 
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I  turned  21  in  1926,    the  Willys    Overland  franchise  was  open  so 

we  took  the  Willys  Overland.    About  a  year  or  so  later  we  took 

Auburn  -  Cord  along  with  Willys  Overland. 

Auburn  Cord?  I  didn't  know  that  they  started  that  early. 

Oh,  yes.  They  went  farther  back  than  that   with  the  Auburn.    And 

Cord  came  along  -  I  shouldn't  say  that.  Auburn  Cord  was  started 

just  prior  to  this  time.  Cord  was  an  automotive  engineer  who  had 

been  in  the  field  for  a  period  of  time  but  he  had  a  business  and 

sales  characteristic  about  himself. 

Cord  was  the  first  front  wheel  drive,  wasn't  it? 
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Yes.  Cord  was  the  first  front  wheel  drive  and  the  last  one  for  a 
good  many  years.    They  only  started  building  front  wheel  drives 
again     -  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  something  about  the  patent 
rights  on  it  or  what,  but  anyway  they  were  both  pretty  acceptable 
vehicles. 

They  were  pretty  expensive,  too. 
Yeah.  The  Auburn  wasn't  too  bad,  but  the  Cord  was  real 
expensive  but  still  less  than  $3,000. 
That  was  in  the  time  when  the  Ford  was  maybe  $500. 
Yes. 

You  had  the  Willys  Overland  -  that  had  the  Star  engine  as  I 
recall. 

No.  The  Star  was  a  different  company  entirely.  Willys  Overland 
was  originally  Overland.    And  this  fellow  Willys  comes  along  and 
he's  got  the  patent  rights  for  the  Knight    engine. 
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Oh,  the  one  with  the  sleeve  valves. 

And  he  got  someway  or  another  in  control  of  the  Overland  deal 

and  changed  the  name  to  Willys  Overland.  By  that  time  they  were 

building  a  small  Overland     four  cylinder  car.  The  original  Knight 

was  a  four  cylinder  car.    A  very  good  car. 

It  was  what  you'd  call  a  mid-sized  car? 

Well,  it  was  a  little  bigger  than  mid-sized. 

Like  the  Cadillac? 

Not  in  that  category,  bit  like  Buick.    This  was  in  1926.    At  the  time 

we  took  it,  the  Willys  car  was  a  six  cylinder.  Then  they  added 

models  until  they  had  three  different  size  Willys  cars  -  a  small 

one,  a  medium  size  and  a  big  -  pretty  good  size  car.    The  Willys 

-  not  the  Willys,  the  Overland  -  they  made  an  Overland  four 

cylinder  -  then  they  built  a  little  car  they  called  the  Whippet.    And 

they  built  that  in  a  four  cylinder  and  a  six  cylinder.  The  idea  was 

they  were  trying  to  resemble  an  European  car  with  the  Whippet.    It 

sold,  but  not  to  suit  them.  So  then  they  changed  the  name  to 

Willys  Overland  and  they  wound  up  building  three  different  series 

of  Willys  cars  -  the  four  cylinder,  the  six  cylinder  and  a  straight 

eight. 

You  sold  Willys  cars  then? 

Yes.  Willys  Knight  and  Willys  cars  and  the  Overland  Cord. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there  on  that  corner  at  Vera? 

We  stayed  there  til  1941 .  The  automobile  business    bottomed  out 

in  1932.    And  Willys  Overland  discontinued  building  a  full  line  of 

cars  and  they  came  out  with  a  low  airstream  -  style  thing.    The 
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distributors  for  Willys  at  that  time  were  a  partnership  in  San 

Francisco.     I  went  up  to  take  a  look  at  this  new  offering  and  I  said 

well,  it's  awfully  nice  knowing  you  but  I'm  not  going  to  buy  my 

first  one  of  those  stupid  things. 

You  didn't  think  anybody  would  buy  it? 

Well,  they  didn't  do  so  well  with  it.  They  sold  a  few  but  they  built  it 

for  less  than  two  years  and  then  went  back  to  the  conventional 

Cord. 

Wasn't  it  about  that  time  that  Chrysler  came  out  with  that  air-flow 

thing?  In  the  midddle  thirties? 

Yes.    Then  the  Overland-Cord  distributor  in  San  Francisco  went 

broke  and  it  wasn't  long  after  that  they  quit  building  Overland  - 

Cord  entirely.    The  Chevrolet  dealer  here  went  broke  so  I  got 

Chevrolet  in  1932. 

In  1932  you  took  over  Chevrolet  then? 

Right.  So  we  built  a  separate  little  building  for  the  showroom.  We 

had  155  feet  on  El  Camino  and  it  went  back  over  200  feet  this 

way. 

You  also  sold  gasoline  out  front. 

Yes.  We  had  some  pumps  right  out  here  at  the  curb  and  the 

canopy  came  out  kind  of  like  this  and  we  had  pumps  in  here. 

Some  of  those  buildings  are  still  standing? 

No. 

There's  a  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  but  next  to  it   there's  still  a 

place  that  specializes  in  Volkswagen  repairs. 

Yes.  That's  still  there. 
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So  next  to  that  is  your  appliance  building. 

Yes. 

Oh,  O.K.  That  little  building  that's  sort  of  a  Spanish  style  building 

-    it's  not  being  used  now  is  it? 

Yes. 

Oh,  it  is.  That's  the  Volkswagen  repair.  That  was  one  part  of  your 

building. 

It  was  a  separate  building. 

That  you  had  for  a  showroom? 

Oh,  that  was  built  for  the  showroom.  For  the  Chevrolets. 

Then  in  1936  I  thought  of  selling  appliances  along  with  the  cars 

and  we  got  the  Frigidaire  refrigerator  appliance  line. 

If  we  can't  sell  you  a  car,  we'll  sell  you  a  refrigerator. 

Well,  General  Motors  owned  Frigidaire. 

So  I  kept  cooking  there  in  that  location  until  1940.  The  state  came 

into  the  picture  and  they  widened  El  Camino  from  two  lanes  to  four 

lanes  and  they  took  28  feet  off  that  side  of  the  street . 

And  that  took  out  your  pumps? 

Yes.  It  took  the  front  end  off  of  our  facility  there.  We  were  able  to 

move  that  little  building  back  to  accommodate  the  change  in  the 

width.  We  didn't  have  to  do  anything  to  the  buildings  that  we  have 

now.  There  was  a  creek  that  came  down  that  side  of  El  Camino 

and  so  it  had  to  be  covered  over.  Oddly  enough  that  building 

didn't  have  to  be  changed  and  it  became  the  highway  frontage. 

And  then  they  put  the  creek  into  the  culvert  eventually. 

And  they  took  that  culvert  and  covered  it  over  and  the  creek  still 
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runs  down  through  there  and  crosses  right  there  at  Cedar  Street 
and  it's  open  going  alongside  of  the  automobile  dealership. 
Hopkins? 

They  don't  call  it  Franklin  Street  after  it  crosses  Maple,  but  the  old 
Beeger  Tannery  used  to  be  on  that  property.    And  there  was  a 
little  triangular  piece  that's  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  -  the 
creek  went  on  the  south  side  -  where  their  residence  was,  and 
then  went  along  side  of  the  tannery  and  they  used  that  creek  as 
the  outfall  for  the  stuff  that  came  off  of  the  tanning  process. 
I  remember  when  you  looked  in  the  creek  down  by  the  firehouse  it 
was  all  wine  colored. 

Yes.  Frank's  Tannery,    which  was  out  on  the  Redwood  Creek  on 
the  south  side  of  that,  that  was  a  big  operation.  That's  how  come 
all  the  original  families  around  here    there  are  so  many  foreigners 
-  primarily  Italians. 

Yes.  In  the  neighborhood  I  lived  in  almost  all  the  husbands  except 
my  father  worked  in  the  tannery,  and  they  were  all  Italian. 
Some  fine  people.  In  those  early  days  Redwood  City  citizens 
were  good  dependable  honest  people.    We  did  business  with  a 
lot  of  them. 

Then  in  1941  you  bought  the  property  on  El  Camino  Real? 
What  we  used  to  call  the"  butcher  field"  took  in  the  property  north 
of  the  1 00  foot  frontage  lots  on  Jefferson  Avenue.    This  is 
Jefferson  Avenue..    And  this  is  the  frontage  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
property  and  it  went  clean  back  here  to  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was 
over  600  feet  here  on  El  Camino  and  then  another  creek  that 
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come  down  alongside  of  the  high  school  --  a  little  the  other  way 

but  they  join  together  and  it  goes  under  the  El  Camino  here  and 

that  was  an  open  creek  -  that  went  right  on  out  -  til  it  went  under 

the  railroad  tracks  and  met  the  main  creek  that  comes  down  - 

comes  up,  really,  the  main  creek  comes  up  from  the  bay. 

Went  by  See's  Candy  store  -  where  See's  Candy  store  used  to  be 

-  that's  where  the  creek  went  under  Broadway.  There  was  a 

bridge  -  Bridge  Street. 

Right.  In  recent  years  there  was  a  See's  Candy  store  there,  but 

originally  that  was  a  hotel. 

The  Price  Hotel. 

A  haberdashery  guy  that  was  in  there. 

Oh,  Gardener's. 

Horace  Gardener. 

He  got  his  beautiful  store  open  just  in  time  for  the  depression. 

And  he  went  to  the  expense  of  covering  over  the  creek  there 

down  to  the  depth  of  his  property.  It  used  to  be  that  that  creek 

crossed  Broadway  and  all  the  action  -  the  commercial  action  was 

in  the  area  where  the  current  post  office  is  from  Broadway  back  up 

in  that  area  there. 

There  were  shipyards  in  there? 

No,  not  shipyards.  It  was  where  they  shipped  out  lumber,  and 

some  things  were  brought  in  by  these  boats  and  then  distributed 

from  there  but  they  never  built  any  ships  there. 

All  of  those  businesses  along  there  were  sticking  up  in  the  air  on 

piles. 
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They  still  brought  barges  into  that  area  though.  Because  that's 

when  they  had  the  bridge  over  lower  Broadway  there. 

They  never  had  a  bridge  there. 

I  thought  they  called  that  Bridge  Street. 

Well,  it  was  called  Bridge  Street  for  awhile. 

They  might  have  called  it  Bridge  Street  but  there  was  never  a 

bridge  there.  The  street  was  open  and  Broadway  stopped  at  Main 

Street  and  Ryan's  Drug  Store. 

Hull  Brothers  Hardware  . 

Hull  Brothers  Hardware  was  actually  on  what  wound  up  being  the 

corner  when  they  did  finally  cut  Broadway  on  through,  but  Ryan's 

Drug  Store  and  a  couple  of  other  businesses  that  were  there 

moved.  Ryan's  moved  up  on  Broadway. 

Oh,  yes,  to  what  had  been  a  dry  goods  store. 

Well,  there  was  a  dry  good  store  in  the  first  block  -  Knox  had  a  dry 

goods  store.  And  across  the  street  was  Young's  Drug  Store  and 

there's  still  a  glass  sign  up  in  the  Fitzpatrick  building. 

That's  very  beautiful  glass  work. 

It  says  Young's.  It  says  stationery  alongside  of  that. 

This  was  about  in  the  20's? 

No,  this  goes  way  back. 

Oh,  O.K.   I  was  wondering  when  you  moved  your  automobile 

agency  over  to  the  corner  there? 

No,  well  -  I'm  going  back  a  little  before  that  happening. When  we 

first  came  to  Redwood  City,  my  occupation  was  back  to 

newspapers,  and  then  I  got  a  job  working  in  Young's  Drug  Store. 
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About  1917  I  got  a  job  working  -  and  I  was  working  there  in 
Young's  Drug  Store  during  that  terrible  flu  epidemic  that  we  had  . 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I? 

Yes,  in  1918.  And  we  didn't  have  anything  to  fight  it  with.  We 
made  up  a  concoction  that  was  a  mouth  wash,  but  it  didn't 
compare  with  the  current  Listerine,  and  my  job  was  to  mix  this 
mouthwash  and  citrate  of  magnesia  and  package  all  the  different 
package  stuff.  You  didn't  have  an  assortment  of  medicines  and 
concoctions  like  in  a  drug  store  today.  Very  limited. 
Druggist  made  up  a  lot  of  things  themselves. 
Well,  the  stuff  that  was  made  up  in  a  drug  store  and  sold  was 
limited.  Epsom  salts  and  a  few  things,  but  the  main  deal  was 
making  up  prescriptions  the  doctor  would  give  a  patient,  but  the 
doctor's  knowledge  was  limited,  too,  cause  they  didn't  have  a 
damn  thing  that  was  effective  as  far  as  this  flu  stuff  was  concerned. 
We  sold  masks,  you  know,  pull  a  mask  over  your  face. 
I've  seen  pictures  of  people  with  the  masks  on. 

This  Cy  Young  was  a  kind  of  a  cheapskate.  I  got  $6.00  a  month 
for  working  after  school  and  part-  time  on  Saturdays.  Another 
young  fellow  was  working  there  by  the  name  of  Johnson.  They 
called  him  Speed  Johnson.   When  they  started  building  airplanes 
out  here  he  went  out  and  got  a  job  with  one  of  the  airplane 
factories.   He  worked  fulltime  and  he  got  $20  a  month.  So  Young 
says  to  me,  "You  could  probably  take  care  of  the  stuff  that  Speed's 
been  doing  and  do  what  you've  been  doing,  too,  couldn't  you?"  I 
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said,  "Yes,  sure  I  can." 

"O.K.  Well  then  I'll  give  you  a  raise.  I'll  give  you  $12.00  a  month." 

This  is  at  Young's  Drugs? 

Yes. 

He  was  a  careful  businessman. 

So  I  stayed  there  for  awhile,  and  then  I  went  across  the  street  and 

got  a  job  in  Knox's  Dry  Goods  Store. 

That  was  the  leading  dry  goods  store  in  Redwood  City  in  the 

1920s. 

He  had  a  nice  trade.  He  was  a  nice  guy,  too. 

He  had  stools  for  the  women  to  sit  on  at  the  counter  and 

everything  was  brought  to  you.  I  spent  sometime  fidgeting  on 

stools  while  my  mother  was  looking  over  the  garment  materials. 

Fascinating  place,  but  not  for  kids. 

Well,  you  have  worked  then  as  a  newsboy,  as  a  mechanic,  as  a 

pharmacist  assistant  as  a  deliverer  of  fish  and  as  -  what  did  you 

do  with  Knotts?  Did  you  sweep  the  floor  and  that  sort  of  stuff? 

Yes,  washed  windows,  swept  the  floor,  -  delivering  wasn't  much  of 

a  thing  to  do  there,  but  there  was  enough  to  keep  me  busy. 

Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

A  big  old  school  -  a  beautiful  building  -  right  across  the  street  from 

the  courthouse. 

That  was  wooden,  wasn't  it? 

Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  wooden  building.  It  was  about  three  stories  tall 

with  a  tower  on  top  of  that  and  just  a  beautiful  thing. 

We  have  lots  of  pictures  of  that  in  our  archives.  Didn't  it  have  a 
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clock  tower? 

T  GS- 

I  went  to  that  school,  too. 

And  so  when  I  came  here  I  was  about  fifth  grade  or  something 
like  that.  Fay  Thorpe  was  my  teacher. 
Oh,  I  remember  her.  She  was  my  teacher  once  for  awhile,  too. 
She  was  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  been  in  the  Sheriff's  Office 
and  she  had  two  kids.  Bud  Thorpe,  who  later  became  a 
policeman,  and  her  daughter. 
Her  daughter  became  a  teacher,  also 
And  of  all  the  teachers  I  ever  had  in  school,  I  always  had  a 
different  kind  of  a  feeling  toward  Mrs.  Thorpe  than  I  did  towards 
any  of  the  other  teachers. 
You  thought  of  her  as  better  than  the  others  ? 
Well,  she  was  more  conscientious  as  a  teacher  and  more 
understanding  of  kids  because  she  was  a  mother,  and  she  was 
just  well  liked  by  all  the  kids. 

I  remember.  I  was  also  taught  by  her  in  the  eighth  grade  and  I  had 
somewhat  the  same  feeling,  except  that  some  of  us  were  - 1  won't 
say  scared  of  her,  but  we  were  very  respectful. 
Oh,  yes.  She  didn't  take  any  guff.  In  those  days  it  wasn't  beneath 
a  teacher  to  haul  off  and  give  you  a  swat.  They  had  two 
graduating  classes  out  of  grammar  school  a  year  and  one  out  of 
high  school,  so  if  you  went  to  Sequoia,  you  either  made  it  in  three 
and  a  half  or  four  and  a  half.     I  went  in  at  Christmas,  I  guess 
1919  ,  to  Sequoia,  and  then  I  graduated  in  1923,  so  that's  three 
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and  a  half  years,  isn't  it?  And  I  managed  to  do  reasonably  well  in 

high  school,  but  I  was  always  a  kind  of  a  prankster.    I  remember 

one  time  I  had  taken  Spanish  for  a  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 

-  Miss  Kelly  was  the  teacher  - 

I,  too,  took  Spanish  from  Miss  Kelly. 

She  called  me  over  and  she  said,  "Albert,  would  you  like  to  have 

your  credit  this  year  in  Spanish?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  would."  She  said, 

"Well,  I'll  give  it  to  you  with  one  proviso  -  that  you  promise  me  you 

won't  take  Spanish  next  year."  Laughter. 

So  I  just  got  one  year  of  Spanish.  And  that  one  year  of  Spanish 

taught  me  something  in  dealing  with  customers. 

Do  you  use  it  in  your  business?  Does  it  help  you  in  your 

business? 

Oh,  yes,  a  lot- 
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You  could  pick  it  up  from  your  workers,  too,  probably  some  of 

them. 

We  didn't  have  many  mechanics  in  the  early  days-  and  very  few 

Spanish.  But  a  lot  of  customers,  were  Mexican. 

We're  going  to  get  back  to  1940,  I  guess,  when  it  came  time  to 

move.    This  butcher  field  property  was  on  the  market .    A  guy  by 

the  name  of  Julius  Smith  had  come  to  town  as  a  developer,  and 

in  that  little  store  on  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Brewster  he  put  in  a 

Safeway.  That  was  the  biggest  grocery  store  in  town.  It  was  a  nice 

one. 

The  store  is  still  there  but  it's  been  vacant  ever  since  they 
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opened  up  Sequoia  Station.   It  closed  up. 

In  the  1920's  several  chain  type  stores  began  to  appear  in 

Redwood  City  --  Piggly  Wiggly  - 

Piggly  Wiggly  - 1  think  was  over   on  Main  Street.    They 

abandoned  that  store  -  this  is  I  guess  probably  in  the  forties  -  - 

they  built  that  big  store  over  on  Arguello  and  Brewster. 

It  was  first  built  like  a  quonset  hut.  wasn't  it.  They  just  tore  that 

down  recently  and  put  in  some  sort  of  a  medical  center  in  there  on 

that  corner.  But  that  was  the  second  place  where  Safeway  went. 

Yes.  When  they  got  tired  of  being  there,  they  just  walked  off  and 

closed  it  up.  It  stayed  vacant  there  for  years.  Territo  was  a  popular 

market  on  Broadway.  That  whole  block  there  from  Broadway  to 

Brewster  and  El  Camino  back  to  the  railroad  tracks  belonged  to 

the  high  school.  That  was  their  athletic  field.  There  were  some 

bleachers  in  there,  and  prior  to  that     we  had  a  pretty  good 

baseball  following  here  in  Redwood  City  going  way  back,  they 

used  to  play  baseball  in  that  field.  And  then  the  high  school 

acquired  it  and  used  it  as  an  athletic  field.  They  played  baseball 

and  football  in  there.    So  when  the  Pissus  estate  came  on  the 

market    about  1922  -  the  high  school  managed  to  buy  that  for 

$40,000  -  that  whole  piece  of  property  - 

Both  sides  of  El  Camino? 

No,  it  didn't  come  on  this  side. 

Oh  -They  didn't  buy  the  two  pieces  at  once? 

No,  they  already  had  the  - 

They  already  owned  the  baseball  field? 
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They  had  had  that  for  several  years.  And  so  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  estate  across  the  street,  they  put  this  piece  on  Broadway  and 
El  Camino  -  betwen  Brewster  and  Broadway  -  they  put  it  up  for 
bid.  And  Perry-  that  had  Perry's  Feed  &  Fuel ,  was  the  high  bidder. 
He  bought  that  thing  for  $20,000  at  the  auction.     So  they  applied 
that  twenty  towards  the  forty  to  buy  the  high  school  property  ,and 
so  they  had  the  high  school  open  for  the  1924  class.  My  1923 
class  was  the  last  one  out  of  the  old  school  house. 
Down  on  Broadway? 

On  Broadway.  The  high  school  took  in  that  whole  area  except  for 
the  library,  which  was  a  little  building  on  the  corner  there  of 
Jefferson  and  Broadway.     The  manual  arts  and  stuff  was  back 
where  the  creek  goes  on  across  and  underneath  picks  up  the 
other  creek  behind  the  post  office.    John  Gill  was  the  mechanical 
arts  manual  training  teacher. 
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At  the  high  school? 

At  the  high  school,  and  Otis  Carrington  was  the  art  and  music 

professor  for  the  high  school .  He  had  a  bunch  of  operettas  that  he 

concocted  and  put  together  with  the  music  and  the  stories  and 

they  were  pretty  cute  little  things. 

What  year  would  that  have  been  that  John  Gill  was  manual  arts 

teacher  in  the  high  school?  Roughly. 

Well  he  went  back  to  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

That  building,  the  manual  arts  building  ,  was  built  in  1910,  so 

he:would  have  come  after  that.  But  he  became  superintendent  of 
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the  elementary  school  district.  He  died  in  1937,  I  think  it  was  in 

Sonoma.  He  went  up  there  to  a  rest  home  and  died  there  and 

that's  when  Andy  Spinas  became  superintendent. 

They  built  that  school  out  on  Beeger  hill  -  and  called  it  John  Gill 

School. 

They  also  named  the  children's  library  section  of  the  new  1939 

library  the  John  Gill  room. 

After  he  was  the  mechanical  arts  teacher  he  was  dean  of  boys  for 

Sequoia  High  School. 

Well,  in  this  Beeger  family  -  that  had  the  tannery  -  there  were 

three  girls  and   two  boys,  and  I  forget  the  oldest  one's  first  name. 

Henry  Beeger  was  the  younger  brother  Two  of  the  sisters  were  old 

maids  and  the  oldest  sister  married  a  guy  who  was  a  big  shot  with 

General  Petroleum.    He  got  the    distributorship  for  General 

Petroleum  for  the  peninsula.  He  was  well  known  around  town 

because  he  put  a  service  station  on  almost    every  vacant  lot.  He 

put  one  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  El  Camino  in  that  old 

Behrens  property.  The  Behrens  had  a  big  house  on  a  piece  of 

property  that  went  from  Jefferson  over  to  the  next  street.  It  was 

about  300  feet  wide.  The  home  was  a  beautiful  big  old  house. 

Is  that  the  house  that  was  the  Sequoia  Club  at  one  time? 

Yes.    But  they  owned  this  one  lot  that  went  out  to  El  Camino  and 

Beeger  put  a  station  there  and  that  was  first  operated  by   -  what 

was  the  guy's  name,  he  got  to  be  in  the  title  company  business? 

Wright? 

No,  those  were  old  Redwood  City  families.  This  guy  came  here 
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from  Oklahoma.  He  operated  that  service  station. 

We  have  some  oral  history  on  the  Beeger  sisters,  who  evidently  go 

way  back  in  Redwood  City. 

Yes,  they  were  born  here.  Their  parents  came  here  from  Germany 

and  started  that  cannery  Beeger's  Tannery. 

Now  that  was  the  tannery  that  was  in  town  -  not  the  Frank 

Tannery? 

The  one  that  was  over  on  Maple  and  El  Camino. 

Approximately  across  the  street  from  the  appliance  store? 

But  the  Beeger  sisters  were  pretty  well  known  around  town. 

One  of  them  was  a  high  school  teacher.  They  were  old  maids  and 

they  built  a  nice  home  on  the  corner  of  Elwood  and  Broadway  and 

bought  the  two  vacant  lots  next  to  it.  They  had  that  whole  strip  of 

property  there.  And  those  lots  stayed  vacant  until  just  a  few  years 

ago.  They'd  all  passed  away.  The  oldest  Beeger  boy  didn't  have 

any  kids  -  none  of  the  girls  had  any  kids  -  and  Henry  Beeger  had 

two  boys.  He  married  a  school  teacher.  One  of  them  had  passed 

away. 

Bill  Beeger  is  still  around. 

Bill  is  still  alive.  The  Beegers  had  a  reputation  once  they  bought 

something  they  never  sold  it. 

Al,  speaking  of  children,  we  might  just  get  for  the  record,  you  had 

children  here  in  Redwood  City.   You  had  daughters-  didn't  you? 

Oh,  yes,  I  had  a  whole  feminine  family. 

How  many  children  did  you  have? 

I  had  four  daughters. 
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Four  girls.  They  all  went  to  school  here?  Sequoia  High  School? 
Yes,  well  that's  another  story.    I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  guy's  name 
that  built  a  Chrysler  and  then  he  built  a  car  called  De  Soto,  and 
then  later  he  bought  the  Dodge.  They  built  a  car  that  they  called 
the  Plymouth  and  originally  it  was  Plymouth  and  De  Soto,  and  the 
Plymouth  got  so  popular  that  they  gave  it  to  the  other  two 
franchises,  so  the  Dodge  dealer  had  a  Plymouth,  the  Chrysler 
dealer  had  a  Plymouth,  and  the  De  Soto  dealer  had  a  Plymouth. 
And  so  it  got  to  the  point  -  where  -    this  was  national,  see,  so 
when  it  came  time  to  get  interested  in  a  Plymouth,  he'd  shop  the 
hell  out  of  all  the  car  dealers,  cause  there  was  a  lot  of  them,  and 
the  dealers  found  themselves  fighting  againt  one  another,  so  they 
got  with  Chrysler  on  the  subject  and  they  took  the  Plymouth  and 
just  gave  it  to  Chrysler,  But  the  other  lines  of  cars  had  a  car  that 
was  comparable  to  it  anyway.    The  De  Soto  couldn't  live  without 
the  Plymouth  -  so  the  De  Soto  went  out  of  business.  But  the  De 
Soto  dealer  had  this  Mrs.  Barneson  build  him  a  store  up  there  on 
El  Camino  above  Hopkins  Street,  and  it  was  operated  by  the  De 
Soto  -Plymouth  dealer  out  of  San  Francisco.  He  had  that  as  a 
branch.  And  she  just  owned  the  property  that  the  building  itself 
was  on,  and  then  the  dealer  bought  that  additional  lot  that  came 
down  to  Hopkins  Street. 
Ferris-Miles  -  was  he  a  Plymouth  dealer? 
Ferris-Miles  was  a  Dodge  dealer. 
Dodge.    Didn't  he  have  Plymouth? 
No.    Ferris  didn't  come  to  Redwood  City  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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automobile  business  -  he  came  a  little  later. 

After  the  war  wasn't  it? 

Yes. 

I  knew  him  when  he  was  on  the  high  school  board. 

Well,  you  know  that  nice  little  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 

Maple  Street  -  good  looking  little  building  on  the  southeast 

corner,  that  was  the  Dodge  agency.  And  then  when  the  war  came 

along  the  brothers  closed  it  up  and  then  Miles  took  the  Dodge 

agency  after  the  war. 

The  Plymouth  and  the  Chevrolet  and  the  Ford  were  all  competing 

type  cars,  right? 

Yes,  they  were. 

Similar  price  range  and  so  forth? 

Yes.    Originally  the  Ford  and  Chevrolet  were  small  cars. 

Chevrolet  had  been  a  four  cylinder  car,  and  they  wanted  to  make 

a  six  cylinder  car.  So,  in  1928    they  built  the  car  and  they  had 

room  under  the  hood  for  a  six  cylinder  engine,  but  they  couldn't 

produce  the  engine  in  enough  volume  to  go  into  the  six  cylinder 

program,  so  they  continued  with  four  cylinders.  To  offset  the 

difference  in  the  room  under  the  hood  they  put  a  big  shroud 

around  the  fan  on  the  '28  Chevrolet.    That  was  a  good  car,  too. 

Then  in  '29  they  started  with  the  six  cylinder  Chevrolet.    Plymouth 

was  originally  a  four  cylinder,    but  it  became  a  six  cylinder.  Ford 

was  a  four  cylinder  in  the  Model  T  and  the  Model  A,  and  then  in 

'32  they  made  a  V-8  out  of  the  Ford,  and  from  that  point  on  Ford's 

were  V-8. 
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Ford  always  avoided  the  six  cylinder  because  that  was  Chevrolet's 

area,  but  then  Ford  did  bring  out  a  six  cylinder  -  the  Falcon  -  I 

remember  -  I  had  one. 

True,    they  had  four  cylinders  in  some  of  these  small  cars.    All  the 

manufacturers  made  the  mistake  of  looking  to  Japan  for  small 

cars  and  Japan  was  dominating  the  automobile  industry  in  this 

country. 

You  must  have  been  the  Chevrolet  agency  here  in  the  heydays  of 

the  Chevrolets  -  the  post  war  period  -  well,    prewar  and  postwar 

period    -  Chevrolet  was  dominant  in  the  biggest  percentage  of  the 

market. 

Chevrolet  was  #1  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  people's  car. 

Now  it's  gotten  to  the  point  where  General  Motors  doesn't  want 

Chevrolet  to  be  #1 .  They  don't  want  to  be  considered  a 

monopoly,  so  all  they  want  to  do  is  to  be  #1  as  a  manufacturer. 

And  they  have  done  that  to  the  discredit  of  Chevrolet  by  pumping 

up  things  in  favor  of  Pontiac  and  Oldsmobile. 

Saturn. 

-  and  Buick.  Well,  Saturn  is  one  of  the  import's  line  -   that's  a 

cooperation  with  Toyota.  They  leased  the  plant  to  Toyota  and 

then  they  let  Toyota  build  them  a  car. 

It's  still  General  Motors  for  the  most  part  I  think,  isn't  it   -   the 

Saturn? 

I  don't  know,  by  now  they  might  have  sold  them. 

How  did  you  arrive  at  the  name  E-Z  Davies?  I  encountered  some 
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people  who  thought  those  were  your  initials,    but  I  said,  "No,  his 

name's  Al." 

Yes,  well,  I  got  thinking  about  trying  to  do  something  that  would 

be  a  little  catchy,    you  know.    I  started  with  just  the  license  frames. 

I  didn't  say  Chevrolet  on  it. ,  just  E-Z  Davies.  It  caused  some 

comments  and  was  kind  of  catchy.    When  I  incorporated  in  1960 

we  changed  the  name  to  E-Z  Davies  Chevrolet. 

Now  was  the  implication  that  you  were  easy  to  do  business  with  - 

was  that  the  connotation  you  wanted  to  put  over? 

You  know  one  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  cover  was  your 

association  with  the  Peninsula  Celebration  Association. 

Were  you  in  on  the  founding  of  the  PCA? 

Yes.  We'll  get  back  to  moving  across  the  street.    This  highway 

widening  was  in  1940,  so  I  went  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  guy 

that  had  the  deal  with  the  Southern  Pacific  hadn't  done  anything  - 

he  put  James  Street  in.    I  told  you  his  name  a  little  earlier  -  Julius 

Smith.    He  put  that  street  that  comes  in  there  -  they  called  it 

Theater  Street,    because  there  was  a  theater  there  at  one  time, 

and  then  the  Bank  of  America  used  to  be  on  Broadway. 

Oh,  I  thought  Theater  Street  was  the  one  that  ran  behind  the  Fox 

Sequoia  Theater  -  but  that  was  called  Winslow. 

I  might  be  wrong,  but  that's  my  recollection. 

Anyway,  the  bank  for  some  reason  wanted  to  have  a  second 

branch  here  and  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jake  Buehler,    who  was 

very  well  liked,    was  an  assistant  manager  in  the  bank.  The  old 

bank  used  to  front  on  Broadway. 
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That's  at  Jefferson? 

On  Jefferson  Avenue,  but  the  building  was  fronting  on  Broadway 
-  it  was  a  little  building  which  they  tore  down  when  they  moved 
over  to  the  one  on  Marshall  Street.  They  took  these  two  fellows 
and  opened  up  a  branch  that  was  on  the  corner  of  Broadway, 
and  later  put  up  the  building  that  is  now  occupied  by    Anderson's 
TV.  That  was  the  Bank  of  America  originally.  I  think  Buehler 
passed  away  at  a  fairly  early  age,  and  then  they  wound  up  just 
closing  that  branch.    In  the  meantime  they  had  opened  branches 
out  on  Woodside  Road  and  and  down  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
So  I  went  to  Southern  Pacific  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I'm  here  to 
discuss  that  butcher  field  property  with  you.  You're  asking 
$55,000  for  it,  we'll  take  that  price  and  split  it  in  three  and  I'll  buy 
the  first  third  here."    They  had  it  all  mapped  out  to  where  there 
was  -  just  going  up  to  the  Jefferson  Avenue  frontage  they  had  it 
all  the  way  up  to  the  railroad  tracks.  But  the  Southern  Pacific 
owned  the  last  piece  in  here.    And  this  property  that  was  in  this 
program  went  back  four  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep  -  all 
the  way  back  here.  And  on  their  map  they  had  a  30  foot  alleyway 
coming  across  the  back  end.    It  curved  around  on  this  part  and 
then  straightened  out.  And  it  didn't  access  over  here  on  James 
Street  because  — 
There  was  a  creek  in  the  way? 

Well,    it  crossed  the  creek.    But  the  property  on  the  other  side 
here  was  under  a  separate  ownership.  So  I  said,  "We'll  split  this 
thing  up  into  three  pieces.  You  give  me  options  for  six  months 
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apart  on  the  other  two  pieces  and  I'll  be  able  to  handle  it."    In 

those  days  a  spur  track  came  right  down  the  middle  here.  Old 

Arnold  Hess,  who  was  the  original  building  materials  and 

cement  dealer,  brought  the  material  in  and  sold  it  right  here. 

Later  he  got  the  property  at  El  Camino  and  Maple  Streets.  That's 

where  the  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  building  is  today. 

He  just  tore  that  down  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Yes,  but  it  changed  hands  several  times.     He  had  a  son  and  a 

daughter,  Arnold  Hess  Jr.  and  I  forget  what  his  daughter's  name 

was,  but  she  owned  that  apartment  house  on  Clinton  between 

Broadway  and  Brewster. 

Janssing? 

Yes,  Janssing  -  she  married  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Janssing 

who  owned  the  apartments.    When  we  were  first  married  we  lived 

there. 

That  was  one  of  the  classy  places  to  live. 

In  those  days,  yes.    That  and  Number  One  Duane. 

Number  One  Duane,  yes.    Mark  Ryan's  place. 

That's  another  sad  story. 

Is  it  still  standing? 

Oh,  yes.  So  they  said  O.K.,  and  the  minute  the  city  fathers  found 

out  that  I'm  dealing  with  this  thing  here,  they  come  up  and  say, 

"Oh,  there  shouldn't  be  any  businesses  in  there  -  that  should  be 

a  city  park."    And  they  wouldn't  give  me  a  building  permit.  So  they 

floated  a  bond  issue  for  the  $55,000  to  buy  the  thing.    I  helped  it  a 

little  bit,  but  it  failed.  So  I  get  my  building  permit  in  August  of 
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1941 .    I  was  my  own  contractor  and,  boy,  I  had  a  time 

scrounging  up  materials    and  stuff  to  get  that  thing  built.    In  those 

days  you  had  to  put  up  a  Class-A  building  -  now  you  can  build  a 

monkeyshine  building  and  be  acceptable  if  you're  Safeway. 

So  anyway  that's  the  story  up  until  cars  were  frozen.    War  was 

declared  December  8th.  Cars  were  frozen  and  you  had  to  have  a 

ration  certificate  to  buy  tires  and  gasoline  and  you  had  to  have 

proof  of  some  important  need  in  order  to  buy  an  automobile  or  a 

truck,  because  all  that  was  available  were  the  ones  already  in 

inventory.  So  I  took  all  the  cars  off  of  the  floor  and  replaced  them 

with  every  kind  of  merchandise  that  I  could  find.  Pots  and  pans 

and  anything  that  was  metal  was  desirable.  I  had  a  Firestone 

franchise  at  the  time  they  let  me  go  down  there  and  go  through  the 

warehouse  and  pick  out  anything  that  I  could  find    to  buy. 

Anything  you  thought  you  could  sell? 

That  I  thought  I  could  sell.    I  was  selling  work  clothes  and  garden 

furniture  -  wooden  hobby  horses. 

This  was  on  El  Camino  Real  there  in  your  Chevrolet  agency 

during  the  war  years.   You  were  selling  work  clothes  and  garden 

furniture? 

Any  old  thing. 

You  also  had  a  repair  business? 

Oh,  the  repair  business  was  going  strong  -  and  I  sold  tires.    In 

those  days  if  you  wanted  to  buy  a  tire,  you  had  to  bring  in  the  tire 

that  you  wanted  to  replace  and  have  it  checked  by  an  authorized 

inspector  to  justify  replacing  it.    If  the  carcass  was  good,    you'd 
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recommend  that  they  have  it  retreaded  because  you  couldn't  buy 
any  more  new  tires  anyway.  You'd    deal  out  one  of  the  tires  you 
had  in  inventory,    but  you  had  to  be  honest  about  giving  a  new  tire 
to  somebody  really  entitled  to  it. 

And  so  I  worked  all  the  angles.    I  had  another  deal  involving  the 
Japanese.    A  lot  of  them  were  my  customers  and  I  was  pretty 
friendly  with  them.    I  had  a  deal  where  I'd  either  buy  their  car 
outright,  or  I'd  store  it  because  I  had  the  space.    I'd  store  it  for  the 
duration  or  take  it  and  give  them  credit  towards  a  new  car  when 
new  cars  became  available  again.    So  all  three  of  those  things 
worked.    I  didn't  do  it  only  for  the  Japanese,  I  did  it  for  guys  that 
were  being  drafted  into  the  service,  or  for  some  reason  were 
relocating  and  didn't  want  to  take  their  car  with  them,  so  that  gave 
me  a  used  car  supply  to  sell.  That  didn't  last  for  the  entire  war 
period,  but  it  helped  out  during  in  the  early  part. 
So  we  sweat  out  the  war  period  and  the  original  Ford  dealer, 
Pete  Towne  and  I  were  the  only  ones  still  operating  when  the  war 
ended.     The  rest  of  em  either  closed  up  or  went  broke.    Pete's 
father  was  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  old  First  National  Bank 
that  L.  P.  Behrens  was  the  head  of.  There  was  the  First  National 
Bank  and  they  had  another  bank  operation  that  went  along  with  it 
called  San  Mateo  County  Bank.     And  this  old  L.P.  Behrens 
was  the  head  financier  of  the  town.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  do 
something  that  required  money  had  to  go  and  see  LP.Beherens. 
Pete  was  about  three  years  ahead  of  me  in  high  school.  He  went 
to  Cal  and  he  learned  to  play  the  piano.  He  was  also  in  the 
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University  Glee  Club.  He  was  a  very  popular  guy.    He  was 

popular  around  town  for  the  same  reason.  He  played  by  ear 

primarily.  He  had  a  style  he  had  developed  and  you'd  say  well 

play  so  and  so  and  he'd  say,    "Well,  how  does  it  go." 

This  is  Beherens? 

No,  Pete  Towne. 

Oh,  I  see,  Towne  Ford. 

I've  been  to  some  parties  where  I've  seen  him  operate. 

He  had  a  very  clever  musical  ability  and  a  style  of  playing  that 
was  nice.    He'd  sit  at  the  piano  and  bang  it  out  and  we'd  sit 
around  and  sing. 
Sort  of  faked  it  and  ad-libbed  it  and  everybody  loved  it,  huh? 

He  had  a  cousin  who  was  in  charge  of  the  service  department, 
and  his  younger  brother  Frank  was  part  of  the  business.  They 
originally  started  in  a  little  building  on  Main  Street.  His  old  man 
bought  him  out  -  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Flynn,  whose  brother  was 
a  Ford  dealer  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  in  an  old  sheet  metal 
building  on  the  corner  -  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway.    A 
building  was  set  up  on  stilts  there.  So  the  old  man  bought  him  out 
and  set  up  Pete  in  the  Ford  business.  He  was  pretty  successful. 
The  Congregational  Church  used  to  be  on  the  corner  of 
Middlefield  Road.    At  that  time,  Middlefield  ended  at  Main  Street. 
There  was  just  a  footpath  from  there  over  to  Jefferson  Avenue. 
By  the  library  and  the  where  the  city  hall  is  now. 
Yes.    And  so  the  Congregational  Church  was  on  the  corner  and 
there  was    a  Crippen  &  Flynn,  an  undertaking  parlor. 
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That  was  James  Crowe? 
I  guess  that's  who  it  was. 
Next  to  the  creek? 


HUTCHINSON: 


Next  to  the  church.    And  then  he  got  the  property  next  to  that  and 

put  his  Ford  agency  over  there. 

That  had  once  been  the  playground  of  the  elementary  school. 

It  was  the  backyard  of  it.  And  so  then  the  city  decided  that  they 

wanted  to  put  in  city  parking  in  there.  They  didn't  condemn  it  - 

they  bought  it.    He  sold  it  to  them..    Hansen  Lumber  had  that  big 

piece  where  Towne  Ford  is  now,  going  down  El  Camino,  and 

they  had  gone  out  of  business.  So  Pete  bought  that  later  and  put 

his  Ford  agency  in  there  and  then  later  bought  additional 

property. 

Spread  all  over  down  there? 

Yes.  Of  course  some  of  this  more  recent  expansion  was  done  by 

the  current  owners. 

There's  no  longer  any  of  the  Towne  family  involved  in  Towne  Ford 

then? 

There  may  be  -  Frank  Towne  may  still  be  alive,    but  Pete  passed 

away  two  or  three  years  ago. 

He  had  a  couple  of  children  but  they're  not  in  the  business. 

He  had  a  boy  and  a  girl.    He  used  to  live  catty-corner  to  me  there 

in  Wellesley  Park  and  his  wife  and  he  got  divorced  and  he 

remarried  and  he  moved  down  to    what  used  to  be  the  Flood 

estate. 

Oh,  Lindenwood? 
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Lindenwood.  They  subdivided  that  and  he  bought  a  house  down 
there, 

Charlotte,  the  first  Mrs.  Towne,  bought  a  house  on  Arlington  after 
the  divorce. 

Not  on  Arlington.  It  was  the  next  street  over  -  Blandford  and 
Copley. 

But  I'd  like  to  cover  some  of  that  PGA  activity.    Well,  I'm  trying  to 
think  just  how  far  back  that  goes. 

About  1926  or  1927,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Exchange  club  at  that 
time  and  we  had  what  we  affectionately  called  the  old  man's 
club.  This  was  the  Redwood  City  Kiwanis  Club.  It  was  Leonard 
and  Holt  that  developed  that  Emerald  Lake  area.  They  built  a 
clubhouse  for  a  Lions  Club  they  had  up  in  Emerald  Lake.    Those 
were  the  key  service  clubs.  Then  they  had  a  Commuter's  Club, 
and  several  of  the  fraternal  organizations  and  we  got  together  and 
we  had  a  week  long  celebration.  We  did  this  on  the  aviation  field 
that  was  next  door  to  the  old  Varney  airplane  plant. 
On  Chestnut  Street? 

Yes,  they  had  abandoned  the  whole  program  there.  We'd  bring  a 
carnival  to  town  and  each  organization  had  some  kind  of  an 
offering  -  a  booth  -  and  our  deal  was  we  had  beer.  And  the  Lion's 
Club  had  hot  dogs.  And  on  down  the  line,  a  carnival,  balloons 
and  pitch  the  ball  -  all  the  different  kind  of  deals  you  could  have  to 
make  a  fun  thing  for  people  who  came.  We  drew  a  hell  of  a 
crowd  with  that  thing  and  made  prertry  good  money  off  of  it. 
This  was  the  first  fair  you  had? 
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Yes,  and  it  went  on  for  a  few  years. 

Where  was  this  now?  At  the  old  airport? 

Yes. 

Chestnut  Street. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  from 

Veterans  Boulevard  -  Veterans  Boulevard  was  a  freeway  -  up  to 

Middlefield  Road.  No  streets  went  across  there.  It  was  just  a  big, 

open  area.    And  so  Ollie  Olson  had  a  service  station  on  Main 

Street  and  he  was  friendly  with  a  guy  that  owned  a  big  piece  of 

property  that  went  on  the  east  side  of  Veterans  Boulevard  -  started 

at  Redwood  Creek  -  went  up  included  what  was  the  Howard 

Johnson  Hotel.  That  was  the  end  of  a  triangular  piece  -  in  fact  it 

went  on  over  beyond  there  and  down  taking  in  where  that  Allen's 

Field  is.  Tex  Bean  had  a  plant  out  there. 

He  was  a  mover? 

Mover  -  derricks  and  cranes  -  stuff  like  that. 

Well,  he  acquired  that  from  our  organization.  He  was  active  in  the 

organization  when  it  came  to  doing  something  with  the  property. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  there  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Ollie 

Archibald.     And  then  he  went  up  on  that  Al-Can  highway  during 

the  war  and  he  came  back  to  Redwood  City  with  a  tremndous 

amount  of  equipment  -  road  building  and  dirt  moving  and  all  that 

kind  of  equipment.    He  was  a  philanthropic  sort  of  a  guy.    All  this 

property  had  a  kind  of  a  marshy  background. 

It  was  reclaimed  marshland  with  that  dyke  around  it. 

To  a  degree,  yes.    High  tide  didn't  come  up  on  our  property,  but  it 
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came  pretty  close.  So  he  took  his  equipment  and  dug  that  big 
hole  out  there  that  later  became  Peninsula  Marina.  We  carried 
that  material  over  and  brought  it  up  to  grade  on  our  property. 
Oh,  that's  how  you  did  it. 

Yes.    And  that  property  was  PCA  property.  We  gave  him  the  hole 
in  the  ground  for  doing  it.  That's  what  he  got  out  of  it.  He  had 
property  around  there  and  some  on  this  side  of  it  that  came  up  to 
the  Bayshore. 

Some  businesses  started  cropping  up  along   Veterans  Boulevard 
and  when  we  were  operating  this  thing,  it  was  only  for  a  week  , 
we  did  it  out  on  this  property  on  the  east  side  of  Veterans 
Boulevard.  The  entrance  was  right  at  Main  Street.    The  police 
would  come  out  there  during  this  thing  and  stop  the  traffic  on  the 
Bayshore  to  let  the  people  go  back  and  forth  to  the  PCA.  Then 
instead  of  making  any  drastic  moves  as  far  as  this  freeway    is 
concerned,  the  state  bought  the  right-of-way  that  starts  up  where 
Howard  Johnson  is  and  comes  back  down  here  at  Woodside 
Road.    We  got  paid  for  that  property  for  the  freeway  that  comes 
out  here  and  for  the  overpass  property.  In  fact  the  state  bought 
that  whole  triangle.  What  they  did  was  join  Veterans  Boulevard 
at  what  was  then  the  highway.    They  just  made  a  cut.     You'll 
notice  as  you  come  down  the  freeway  that  you  kind  of  make  a  left 
turn  there  a  little  bit  to  get  out  here  away  from  Veterans  Boulevard. 
The  state  owned  this  piece  and  they  bought  the  right-of-way  to  go 
over  here.  They  bought  that  whole  deal  from  us  for  a  pretty  good 
piece  of  change.     Then  later  the  state  put  this  up  for  bid.  I  don't 
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know  who  bought  that,  but  it  wound  up  with  the  Howard  Johnson 

Hotel  and  they  got  $20,000  for  that  piece. 

That  was  what  provided  the  PCA  with  their  present  bankroll? 

Yes.  Then  Chrysler  came  along  and  bought  a  piece  in  here  for 

Leonard  Ely  to  have  a  Chrysler  agency  there.  Remember  that? 

Yes, 

Ely  had  gone  to  Stanford  with  Ferris  Miles  and  Ferris  Miles  kind 

of  helped  him  some.  He  got  the  Chrysler  franchise  and  he  started 

out  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  - 

On  El  Camino? 

Where  Claremont  goes  in  there  this  side  of  where  -  what's  that 

restaurant  that's  up  there  -  at  Edgewood? 

Oh,  I  forget  the  name  of  it  but  the  restaurant  on  the  corner, 

Anyway  Bevilacqua  had  a  garage.    He  had  that  building.   He'd 

had  a  repair  shop  in  there  I  think: 

Yes.  It  was  a  repair  shop. 

And  then  Haley  started  out  with  his  agency  there.  Then  they 

moved  him  and  then  the  factory  bought  this  piece  over  here  and 

he  had  a  long  term  lease  on  it  - 

That's  where  Redwood  City  Dodge  is  now,  right? 

No,  Dodge  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 

That's  Jim  Burney  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Jim  Burney  was  some  kind  of    an  executive  of  Chrysler.     He  got 

the  Dodge  people  to  buy  this  big  piece  across  the  street  and  he 

had  the  Dodge  franchise  there. 

Well  then  the  Chrysler  operation  - 
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Was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

It  has  since  disappeared. 

That  property  in  Menlo  Park  from  the  creek  going  north  belonged 

:to  Stanford  University. 

Still  does,  I  think. 

Yes.  I'm  sure  that  it  does.    And  he  got  a  long  term  ground  lease 

on  that  piece  and  put  in  a  Dodge  agency.    Then  years  later 

when  Chevrolet  had  a  dealer  in  Palo  Alto,  they  wanted  to  build  a 

new  facility.  He  wouldn't  go  for  the  program.  They  had  strange 

ways  of  doing  things.  They  have  what  they  call  a  planning 

potential  that  goes  with  each  dealership  area,  and  that  planning 

potential  means  X  number  of  automobiles  -  the  facility  has  to 

complement  that  many  automobiles. 

This  guy  wouldn't  put  up  the  building  to  suit  them  over  in  Palo 

Alto,    so  they  changed  the  franchise  area  to  Menlo  Park  and 

reduced  the  planning  potential.     Ely's  facility  wouldn't  quite  come 

up  to  the  planning  potential  they  were  asking  this  guy  to  build  to 

over  here  in  Palo  Alto.    So  Ely  got  the  Chevrolet  franchise  in 

Menlo  Park,  which  is  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto.  Then  he  sold  out 

the  Chrysler  deal  over  here  and  later  on  some  kind  of  a 

transaction  took  place  where  somebody  else  bought  that  and 

razed  the  dealer  facility.  There's  no  dealer  on  that  side  any  more. 

In  Redwood  City  where  do  you  go  to  buy  a  Chevrolet  today? 

You  go  out  to  Boardwalk. 

Is  there  a  Chevrolet  agency  out  there? 

That's  where  it  moved  to, 
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I  sold  the  franchise  to  the  Kopf  family  and  Ben  Kopf  is  the  Ford 

dealer  and  the  father  of  four  sons.    One  of  them,  Bob  Kopf  is  the 

Lincoln-Mercury  dealer  in  Menlo  Park  that  is  next  door  to  the 

Chevrolet  dealer.     Ben  Kopf  is  the  father,  and  his  father  was  also 

named  Benjamin.    His  father  was  a  Ford  representative  in  Japan. 

This  Benjamin  was  sent  to  America  when  he  was  about  eleven  or 

twelve  years  old  to  get  schooled  in  America.    I  don't  know  where 

he  went  to  grammar  school,  but  he  went  to  Menlo  Junior  College 

and  then  he  started  to  go  to  Stanford,  but  a  nice  little  Mormon  girl 

came  along  and  captured  him.    He  left  Stanford  and  went  to  work 

for  Towne  Ford. 

In  1950  he  sold  me  a  1950  Ford. 

Yes,  well  I  think  it  was  at  least  that  year  or  a  little  earlier. 

This  is  Ben  Kopf.  He  was  a  young  man. 

He  was  probably  just  a  salesman  at  that  time. 

Just  a  salesman  at  the  time  but  he  has  the  Chevrolet  agency 

down  on  the  Boardwalk  now. 

That's  a  different  arrangement  really.    Ben  is  the  father  and  he's 

the  head  honcho  now.    He  kept  biting  off  a  piece  at  a  time  of  this 

Ford  franchise  until  he  owned  the  whole  thing.    And  he's  owned  it 

lock  stock  and  barrel  for  at  least  20  or  25  years. 

That's  part  of  an  unusual  arrangement  -  to  have  people  in  both 

the  Ford  agency  and  the  Chevrolet  agency.  Generally  they  were 

strong  competitors. 

And  he's  got  half  a  dozen  other  agencies. 

Well,  the  Boardwalk  place  sells  Lotus  and  Jeep  and  one  of 
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DA  VIES: 
HOFFMAN: 

DA  VIES: 


HUTCHINSON: 
DA  VIES: 
HUTCHINSON: 
DA  VIES: 


HUTCHINSON: 


those  Japanese  cars  and  so  on. 

They've  got  Volkswagen  out  there  too. 

Volkswagen.  So  you  come  in    and  you  buy  a  car  -  sort  of  a 

cafeteria  style. 

These  guys  are  pretty  foxy  operators.    I've  run  into  Ben  here  and 

there  over  the  years  and  every  time  I  did  for  the  last  several  years 

he'd  jerk  my  coattails  and  say,  "Hey,  when  are  you  going  to  sell 

that  damn  Chevrolet  agency?" 

Then  early  in  1990,    I  was  in  the  bank  one  day  and  he  came  in 

and  he  gave  me  that  same  push  and  I  said,  "Well,  it  might  be 

sooner  than  you  think."     So  we  got  on  a  serious  vein  and 

negotiated  for  three  or  four  months  and   finally  came  to  an 

agreement.    He  brought  in  three  partners  -  the  old  man  Ben 

has  a  quarter,  this  guy  Bob  in  Menlo  Park  has  a  quarter,  and 

Jamie  Kopf,  who  is  the  Kopf  in  the  Boardwalk  has  a  quarter.  He's 

got  four  sons  and  himself. 

Jamie  was  a  student  at  Woodside  High  School.  I  knew  him. 

One  son  is  an  attorney  for  Bechtel  Engineering. 

That's  the  older  one. 

The  youngest  one  is  a  Benjamin,  and  he  went  to  college  with  an 

Arab  whose  family  owned  half  the  world  and  they  set  this 

youngest,   Benjamin,  up  in  a  worldwide  trading  businees  in 

Washington  D.C.  So  he's  got  it  made.    And  so  each  of  these  guys 

put  up  25%  of  the  cash    investment. 

The  Kopf  family  has  lots  of  interest  in  automobiles  in  this  region 

then,  don't  they? 
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DAVIES: 


HUTCHINSON: 
DAVIES: 


HUTCHINSON: 
DAVIES: 


HOFFMAN: 

DAVIES: 

HOFFMAN: 

DAVIES: 

HOFFMAN: 

DAVIES: 

HOFFMAN: 

HUTCHINSON: 


Yes.    So  this  transaction  involved  the  lease  of  the  dealer's 

facility  -  the  property  -  and  the  five  year  lease  with  an  option  to 

buy.  So  this  damn  city  originally  said  that  they  were  going  to  leave 

the  Davies  property  out  of  the  program. 

I  remember  that,  yes. 

So  when  they  strike  gold  the  first  thing  they  did  when  they  put 

Franklin  Street  through  they  cut  300  feet  by  the  width  of  Franklin 

Street  out  of  the  back  end  of  our  property  across  two  lots  that  went 

from  this  Southern  Pacific  property  over  to  Jefferson  Avenue. 

Over  the  years  I  bought  all  of  those  lots  with  old  houses  on  them  - 

an  old  guy  by  the  name  of  Pipkin  who  was  the  high  school  janitor. 

Walt  Pipkin?    I  remember  him. 

A  couple  of  them  had  cows.  Thompson  had  a  cow.    Pipkin  had  a 

cow  and  one  would  be  staked  out  there  in  butcher  field  in  the 

daytime.  They'd  bring  them  in  at  night  and  milk  them  and  put 

them  out  again  ithe  next  morning.    Give  them  a  little  hay  -  but 

they  got  pretty  good  feed  just  being  tied  out  in  that  field. 

This  was  the  field  that  was  parallel  to  the  railroad  tracks  then  - 

behind  your  property? 

No.  What  we  called  butcher  field. 

Butcher  field  is  what  you  called  that  field? 

That  whole  big  piece  from  the  highway  back  to  the  railroad  tracks. 

This  is  now  Sequoia  Station? 

Yes. 

It  was  called  butcher  field? 

Because  they  used  to  unload  and  load  cattle. 
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DA  VIES: 


HOFFMAN: 


HUTCHINSON: 

HOFFMAN: 
HUTCHINSON: 

DAVIES: 
HUTCHINSON: 

DAVIES: 


HOFFMAN: 


DAVIES: 


HOFFMAN: 
DAVIES: 


They  had  a  corral  over  on  the  southeast  corner  and  they'd  bring  in 

animals  and  take  them  out. 

I  remember  it  had  a  loading  ramp  where  you  could  drive  up  and 

they'd  bring  a  flat  car  alongside  and  roll  stuff  into  the  flat  car  -  into 

a  boxcar. 

Also  later  they  would  bring  the  sides  of  beef  down  and  unload 

them  and  sell  them  to  the  butchers. 

O.K.  That's  where  the  name  butcher  field  came  in. 

When  I  was  a  kid  when  there  was  a  dispute  of  some  sort  we 

would  settle  it  by  going  over  to  the  butcher  field  and  having  a  fight. 

Yes.  That's  was  where  we  settled  our  disagreements  as  kids. 

Plenty  of  space  -  before  the  authorities  could  get  to  you,  they 

had  to  go  quite  a  distance. 

That  didn't  happen  much  in  high  school  but  it  was  pretty  common 

in  grammar  school.    Kids  would  go  over  there  and  fight  it  out  over 

something. 

Anyway,  they  took  away  a  hunk  of  the  property  down  near  the 

railroad  track  and  you  had  a  dispute  with  them  about  it. 

Well,  that's  the  first  thing  they  did.  They  came  in  and  took  the 

property.    They  took  it  immediately  and,  when  my  attorney  said, 

"Well,  you've  got  to  give  at  least  30  days  notice,"    they  gave  the 

notice  and  waived  the  30  days  to  finalize  the  condemnation. 

This  was  the  redevelopment  agency  that  did  this? 

Yes.  I  told  them,  I  thought  that  you  were  going  to  leave  the  Davies 

property  out  of  this  thing.  "Well,  we  didn't  mean  this  piece  over 

here,  we  just  meant  the  front  part."    Well,  it  wasn't  very  long 
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HUTCHINSON: 
DA  VIES: 


before  they  started  talking  about  the  front  part.    And  the  guy  from 
Safway  - 

HOFFMAN:  What's  his  name? 

DAVIES:  Well,  he's  the  developer,  but  I  have  letters  from  Safeway 

themselves.  In  one  instance  -  oh,  a  few  years  before  they 
moved  in  and  took  the  piece  across  the  street,  this  guy  called  me. 
He  was  a  real  estate  man  from  San  Francisco  who  was  operating 
for  Safeway  before  1980.    By  that  time  Balestro  Pontiac  had  sold 
out  and  Mayfair  Market  had  come  to  town.    They  put  that  Franklin 
Street  through  to  accommodate  Mayfair  market. 
Oh,  yes.  you  could  get  into  the  parking  lot  from  Franklin. 
I    owned  300  feet  at  that  time  -  going  out  to  Jefferson  Street,  and 
they  wanted  to  buy  that  and  put  Mayfair  Market  in.  I  wouldn't  sell  it 
to  them  so  they  went  through  the  condemnation  thing  -  they 
went  the  whole  round.  Their  attorney  was  Currie,  his  father  was  a 
Congregational  minister. 

HUTCHINSON:       Well,  there  have  been  a  series  of  them  -  I  don't  remember  all 

their  names. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  you  know  it  sounds  to  me,  Al,  like  you've  had  a  lot  of  battles 

with  the  city  over  some  of  your  property  at  various  times. 

DAVIES:  Yes.  Well,  this  was  a  good  one.  They  won  the  case  because 

they  condemned  it.    They  won  it,  but  then  there  was  a  matter  of 
deciding  how  much  they  were  going  to  pay  for  it.    I  got  a  verdict.  I 
had  an  appraisal  of  $47,000  for  that  piece  of  property  and  I  got  a 
decision  out  of  the  court  for  $27,000  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  part  of  the  decision  that  it  could  only  be  used  for  public 
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HOFFMAN: 
DAVIES: 
End  of  tape. 


purposes.  So  the  city  gave  me  $1 1 ,000  and  kept  $16,000.    The 

decision  didn't  state  it  that  way  -   they  just  arbitrarily  settled  it  on 

that  basis.  I  didn't  carry  it  any  further,  so  I  got  $1 1 ,000  out  of  the 

property  that  was  appraised  for  $47,000,    and  the  city  kept 

$16,000. 

Did  they  make  some  justification? 

Well,  they  said  that  it  would  improve  the  property  to  that  extent.  A 

$16,000  betterment.  Well,  I  had  Jefferson  Avenue  frontage 

anyway.  I  didn't  need  that.  I  didn't  need  the  street.    But  I  got  it. 

The  justification  was  that,  by  the  city  putting  that  street  in  there  it 

increased  the  value  of  your  other  property  by  the  amount  of  money 

that  they  held  back  from  you.     I  hadn't  heard  of  that  before.  It's 

educational. 

Well,  we're  just  about  running  out  of  tape. 

Yes,  and  you  must  be  out  of  memories  for  the  moment. 

We  certainly  thank  you  for  all  your  imput.  You've  given  us  a 

wealth  of  material  to  work  on. 

We  haven't  gotten  to  my  love  affairs  yet. 

Oh,  well  - 1  think  we'll  make  another  session. 

Are  you  sure  you  want  to  put  all  those  on  tape? 

Not  for  publication. 
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ANDREW  L.SPINAS 
A  life  devoted  to  the  children  of  Redwood  City 

FORWARD 

This  project  of  the  Redwood  City  Library  Archives  Committee  Oral  History 
Subcommittee  started  as  a  rather  simple  interview  with  a  prominent  citizen, 
with  the  intent  of  transcribing  the  tape  into  a  bound  book  for  the  library's 
archives.  Because  the  interviewee  held  such  an  important  position  in  the 
community,  Superintendent  of  the  Elementary  School  District  for  almost 
thirty  years,  comments  from  interested  citizens  were  solicited.  The  resulting 
input  of  information  about  the  activities  of  the  individual  led  to  many 
different  areas  of  his  contribution  to  the  community.  Therefore  the  oral 
interview  has  been  expanded  to  an  "enhanced  oral  history" 

The  period  1937  to  1966  was  one  of  phenomenal  growth  in  Redwood  City. 
From  stagnation  of  the  depression  to  the  wartime  years  of  1941  to  1946,  to  the 
explosive  expansion  of  the  post-war  era,  the  school  district  endured  and 
survived  many  crises.  Andy  Spinas  led  the  school  district  during  this  period. 

The  district  school  population  consisted  of  only  1,500  students  in  1937,  when 
Spinas  assumed  the  superintendency  upon  the  untimely  death  of  John  Gill. 
By  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1966,  twenty-nine  years  later,  over  300 
classrooms  had  been  built  and  there  were  over  11,000  students.  This  required 
considerable  support  from  the  community.  From  tax  increases  to  bond 
elections  to  pay  for  the  schools,  the  voters  were  asked  to  approve  the 
program.  Andy's  involvement  in  every  aspect  of  the  community  helped 
make  this  growth  successful.  The  tributes  to  Andy  upon  his  retirement  are 
self-explanatory. 

In  July,  1977,  Andy  and  Marge  moved  to  Paso  Robles  area  to  be  near  their  son 
and  grandchildren.  He  freely  admitted  he  missed  his  many  friends  in 
Redwood  City,  although  he  was  able  to  make  many  casual  visits  and  had 
numerous  drop  in  visitors  traveling  down  the  coast. 

When  his  wife  died  in  August,  1990  after  sixty-four  years  of  marriage,  Andy 
continued  to  live  in  Templeton,  just  south  of  Paso  Robles.  In  early  1993, 
when  driving  became  difficult,  he  moved  to  Newark  with  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  an  assisted  care  facility  in 
Fremont  where  he  died  on  May  6,  1995. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  the  Archives  Committee  of  the  Redwood 
City  Public  Library  to  attempt  to  record  the  many  contributions  of  this 
unusual  individual  to  the  community. 

—  Robert  J.  Hoffman 
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ANDREW  L.SPINAS 
Chronology 


Born 


Graduated  Humboldt  Normal  School 

Married 

Started  Redwood  City  Elementary  School  District 

Principal  Garfield  Elementary  School 

Appointed  Superintendent 

Deacon  First  Congregational  Church 

Member  Redwood  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Comm. 

Member  County  Board  of  Education 

President  Redwood  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 

President  Redwood  City  Kiwanas  Club 

Master  Redwood  City  Masonic  Lodge  No.  168 

Red  Cross  Board  of  Directors 

YMCA  Board  of  Directors 

Salvation  Army  Advisory  Booard 

Redwood  City  Library  Board 

Retired  from  Superintendency 

Redwood  City  Dedicates  "Spinas  Park" 

Celebrated  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 

Died  in  Fremont,  California 

Memorial  Service  in  Newark,  California 


January  13, 1905 
June,  1926 
July  19, 1926 
September,  1926 
1927-1929 
February  25, 1937 
1938 

1938-1953 
1938-1955 
1961 
1940 
1957 

Dates  Unknown 
Dates  Unknown 
Dates  Unknown 
Dates  Unknown 
August  31, 1966 
1966 

July  19, 1976 
May  6, 1995 
May  28, 1995 
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Oral  interview  on  Thursday,  February  10,  1994,  in  Fremont,  California  .  We  are 
interviewing  Andrew  Spinas,  who  was  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  Redwood  City 
for  many  years.  The  interview  is  being  conducted  by  Francis  Hutchinson  and  Bob 
Hoffman.    As  I  mentioned  to  Andy,  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  formal  things,  but  we  sort  of 
started  out  with  the  thought  that  you  might  want  to  tell  us  about  your  early  years  in 
Arcata.    As  I  recall,  you  were  from  Arcata,  California,  and  where  you  went  to  school  up 
there  and  how  you  happened  to  come  down  to  Redwood  City. 


SPINAS: 


HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 

HUTCHINSON: 
SPINAS: 

HUTCHINSON: 
SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 


Well,  I  went  to  a  little  elementary  school  called  Jacoby  Creek  School 
in  a  little  bitty  town  called  Bayside.    You  may  have  heard  of  it. 
Anyway,  I  graduated  from  the  elementary  school  there  and  went  to 
Arcata  High  School. 

You  went  to  college  up  in  Arcata,  didn't  you? 

Yes.  I  went  to  Humboldt  State.    In  fact,  I  went  as  kind  of  a  junior 
college  person. 

They  had  a  combined  state  college/junior  college? 

Yes.    The  state  college  was  a  teacher  college,  and  the  reason  I 
became  a  teacher  was  that  all  they  did,  I  think,  was  train  teachers. 

The  only  game  in  town. 

There  were  very  few  students  there  at  that  time.  One  reason  I 
stayed  there  at  the  college  was  that  my  father  and  my  brother  were 
both  loggers.  You  know  what  a  logger  is. 

They  were  in  the  lumber  industry  there  in  Arcata  then? 

Yeah,  they  were  out  in  the  woods.  In  the  big  trees.  I  wish  I  had  the 
book  - 1  think  my  son  has  it.  It  shows  some  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
logging  industry  in  those  days.   Big  redwood  stumps,  you  know, 
logs,  oh,  man. 

So  I  went  through  there  and  got  my  teaching  certificate.  When  I  got 
through  I  got  a  job  one  day  as  a  teacher  in  Redwood  City.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  named  Roy  Cloud  - 


HUTCHINSON:     Oh,  I  remember  him 


HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS. 

HUTCHINSON: 


SPINAS:  He  was  the  state  superintendent  of  something  or  other.  (Actually 

County  superintendent.) 

HOFFMAN:  He  came  up  to  Arcata  to  interview  students  then? 

SPINAS:  Yes,  he  did.    He  came  up  to  Arcata  and  interviewed  prospective 

students  at  the  college.    One  day  he  wrote  me  a  letter  -  said  he  had 
a  job  for  me  if  I  wanted  it.    At  that  time  I  didn't  have  any  bright 
prospects,  like  a  lot  of  kids. 

What  year  was  that  would  you  say? 

1926. 

1926  you  came  to  Redwood  City. 

Yes. 

I  remember  you  earlier  than  that.    I  remember  seeing  you  walking 
around  the  playgrounds  when  I  was  at  Redwood  City  Grammar 
school  in  about  the  third  grade,  and  that  would  have  been  about 
1924  or  1925. 

SPINAS:  No,  it  was  1926  because  I  was  married  in  1926.    My  wife  and  I 

were  madly  in  love.    We  both  went  to  the  college. 

HOFFMAN:  You  were  married  before  you  came  down  here  then? 

SPINAS:  Yes.  We  eloped.  (Actual  date  July  19,  1926) 

HOFFMAN:  Eloped  !! 

SPINAS:  We  were  married  up  in  Crescent  City. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  you  went  from  Arcata  to  Crescent  City  then. 

SPINAS:  Yes,  we  did.  In  those  days  you  didn't  need  a  license  or  anything. 

You  just  went  in  to  the  courthouse  and  signed  the  papers,  paid  your 
two  dollars,  or  whatever  it  was.    We  became  husband  wife  there  in 
Crescent  City. 


HOFFMAN: 


How  old  were  you  when  you  got  married? 


SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 


SPINAS: 


I  was  twenty  years  old.    Marge  was  -  anyway,  I  was  a  little  older 
than  she.  Nevertheless,  we  lived  together  64  years. 

64  years.    Well,  I  attended  your  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  at  the 
Church.    I  remember  that  well.    You  had  a  lot  of  friends  from 
Redwood  City  up  there.    (July  19,  1976) 

Well,  then  you  were  married  just  before  you  came  down  to  Redwood 
City? 

Yes.  We  came  down  to  Redwood  City  -  me  as  a  teacher  at  the  old 
Washington  School  out  on  Woodside  Road.  Do  you  remember  that 
school? 


HUTCHINSON:     Oh,  yes. 


SPINAS: 

HUTCHINSON: 

HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 

HUTCHINSON: 
SPINAS: 


I  think  it  had  three  or  four  teachers  in  it.    I  taught  the  sixth  grade. 
You  should  have  been  a  teacher  in  those  days,  Francis.    You  could 
be  rougher  than  hell  if  you  wanted  to  be. 

I  remember  that.  There  were  some  people  who  were  rougher  than 
hell  with  me. 

Was  your  wife  a  teacher,  too? 
No,  she  wasn't. 
She  never  taught? 

She  was  in  a  teacher's  college  and  decided  she  didn't  want  to  be  a 
teacher.    She  finished  going  to  Arcata  College. 

Now  your  first  class  was  at  Washington  School  on  Woodside  Road. 
Was  it  sixth  grade? 

Yes.    Fifth  and  sixth  both.    I  think  I  had  about  45  kids  in  my  class. 
Oh,  we  had  quite  a  time.    You  had  to  tell  these  kids  where  to  get  off 
the  boat  sometimes.    I  guess  you  still  do. 

Yes.    I  hope  so. 
I  do,  too. 
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HUTCHINSON:     Then  you  became  the  principal  of  Garfield,  right? 


SPINAS: 


HOFFMAN: 


HUTCHINSON: 


SPINAS: 


HUTCHINSON: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HUTCHINSON: 

SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 


Yeah,  Roy  Cloud  was  the  County  Superintendent  there.    He  called 
me  in  one  day  and  said,    "I've  got  a  job  for  you,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  and  that  was  a  four  teacher  school,  I  believe.    They  had  four 
teachers  out  there.    I  went  in  as  a  principal.    I  don't  remember  how 
long  I  was  there. 

Well,  we  don't  have  to  -  the  dates  we  can  find  out.    The  school 
district  has  those  records  if  we  really  want  to  get  into  firm  dates,  but 
just  sort  of  fix  things  in  general  so  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
dates.    But  you  remembered  going  to  Garfield  and  Hutchinson 
remembers  you  at  Garfield.    You  went  to  Garfield  School? 

No.    No.    I  remember  when  he  was  appointed  principal.    Some  of 
us  kids  figured  out  that  if  a  male  teacher  showed  up  at  the  school, 
sooner  or  later  he  was  going  to  be  a  principal  someplace. 

Roy  Cloud  was  very  kind  to  us  kids  from  Humboldt  State  in  those 
days.    He  came  up  there  three  years  or  so  in  succession  and  took 
teachers  out  of  Humboldt  and  made  them  teachers  in  Redwood  City. 
We  had  four,    five  or  six  of  them. 

Didn't  Ralph  Case  come  from  there? 
Ralph  Case? 

I  remember  him.   (Principal  of  McKinley  School  in  1960) 
Myron  Tackett  and  Homer  Spellenberg.    More  than  that,  too. 
Did  Roy  Cloud  come  from  Humboldt  State? 
No,  I  don't  think  so. 

He  lived  down  on  the  corner  of  Whipple  and  Melrose  -  across  the 
street  from  Otis  Carrington. 

Yeah,  that's  right. 

And  Ron  Spink  lived  up  on  Whipple,  too,  didn't  he? 


SPIN  AS:  Yeah,  he  did.    He  built  his  house  quite  a  bit  later  than  Roy  did. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  you  lived  on  Whipple,  too,  there,  just  a  few  doors  up  from  the 

school. 

SPINAS:  Yes,  I  did.    Just  a  few  doors  up  from  Lincoln  School. 

HOFFMAN:  Right.    I  remember.    You  lived  there  for  a  long  time,  didn'  t  you  - 

on  Whipple 

SPINAS:  Oh,  yeah. 

HOFFMAN:  You  left  that  house  when  you  moved  to  Paso  Robles. 

SPINAS:  That's  right.    And  that  was  quite  a  few  years  later. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  how  many  schools  did  you  teach  at  before  you  became 

superintendent  -  quite  a  few  wasn't  it? 

SPINAS:  I  can't  remember.    Garfield  was  one. 

HOFFMAN:  Did  you  teach  at  Lincoln  School?  You  lived  right  next  to  it.   I  thought 

maybe  you  had  taught  there. 

SPINAS:  I  don't  think  I  did. 

HOFFMAN:  I  remember  Clarence  Peterson  was  principal  of  Lincoln  for  awhile 

back  in  the  forties.    I  talked  to  Clarence  the  other  day.  I  gave  him 
your  phone  number.    You  might  hear  from  him. 

SPINAS:  He  and  I  are  long-time  old  friends. 

HUTCHINSON:  When  you  were  superintendent,   was  Louis  Behrens  on  the  Board? 

SPINAS:  What? 

HUTCHINSON:  Mr.  Behrens,  the  banker.    Was  he  on  the  board? 

SPINAS:  Oh,  yeah.  Old  Louie's  father .  He  owned  the  bank. 

HUTCHINSON:  He  owned  the  bank  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things. 


HOFFMAN:  He  was  on  the  elementary  board  ? 

HUTCHINSON:  He  was  on  the  elementary  board  and  the  high  school  board. 

HOFFMAN:  At  the  same  time? 

HUTCHINSON:  At  the  same  time. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  at  one  time,  Andy,    I  heard  that  you  had  the  longest  tenure  as 

superintendent  of  any  superintendent  in  the  State  of  California. 

SPINAS:  I  think  that's  true  of  any  elementary  school 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  was  it  qualified  as  an  elementary  district? 

HUTCHINSON:     Yes. 

SPINAS:  I  think  it  would  still  qualify  because  those  high  school 

superintendents  didn't  last  that  long. 

HUTCHINSON:     The  average  was  seven  years  I  think. 
SPINAS:  I  was  on  that  job  -  well,  from  1937  until  I  retired. 

HOFFMAN:  You  became  superintendent  in  1937? 

HUTCHINSON:     That  might  be  about  right.    But  you  retired  sometime  in  the  1960's, 
didn't  you? 

SPINAS:  1961,  I  believe.    (Actual  date,  June,  1966) 

HOFFMAN:  1961  you  retired?    No,  you  didn't,  cause  I  was  off  the  school  board 

-  I  was  still  on  the  school  board  in  1961 .    I  think  it  was  some  years 
after  that  because  I  retired  from  the  school  board  in  1961 .    I  started 
in  1954,  and  you  still  were  superintendent  for  a  number  of  years 
after  1 961 .    But  those  are  dates  we  can  fill  in  -  they're  a  matter  of 
historical  record,  but  it  was  interesting  how  you  got  employed  by 
Roy  Cloud  to  come  down  to  Redwood  City  in  the  early  days. 

SPINAS:  Yeah,  quite  a  few  of  the  boys  from  Humboldt  State  came  to 

Redwood  City. 


HOFFMAN:  Well,  of  course  you  sort  of  recruited  up  there,  also. 

SPINAS:  Oh,  yeah,  I  went  up  there  to  recruit  teachers.    Ben  Leese  -  you 

know  Ben? 

HUTCHINSON:     Yes. 

SPINAS:  He  was  one  of  them.    And  others,  too.    You  know  my  head  doesn't 

work.  That's  the  truth. 

HOFFMAN:  You're  doing  great,  Andy,  you're  doing  all  right. 

HUTCHINSON:  Do  you  remember  a  fellow  named  Natwick? 

SPINAS:  What  was  his  name? 

HUTCHINSON:  I  can't  remember  his  first  name. 

SPINAS:  Jack?  Oh,  Natwick.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  taught  in 

Redwood  City  for  awhile,  and  then  he  moved  to  San  Mateo  or 
somewhere.  Then  he  went  to  work  for  the  State  for  awhile.  I  don't 
know  what  he  did. 

HUTCHINSON:     I  used  to  see  his  name  on  pieces  of  paper  we  got  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

SPINAS.  Yeah,    that's  right.  Natwick. 

HUTCHINSON:     I  can't  remember  his  first  name.  It  was  something  differnt  from  Jack. 
Like  Willard  or  Millard  or  Elbert,  or  something.    (Actually  Warren 
Natwick) 

'SPINAS:  Natwick  was  his  actual  name. 

HUTCHINSON:  Well,  you  had  dealings  with  John  Gill? 

SPINAS:  Yeah.   I  became  the  superintendent  there  when  John  Gill  died. 

HUTCHINSON:  Oh,  well  that  would  have  been  around  1931.     (Actually  1937) 


SPIN  AS:  It  must  have  been,  and  that's  when  I  became  -   when  I  was  in  a 

lucky  spot  -  it  was  a  lucky  day  I  guess. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  Andy,  you're  being  too  modest.     Weren't  there  other 

candidates  for  the  job? 

SPIN  AS:  I  don't  know.  There  must  have  been  a  few. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  1931  -  John  Gill  was  the  superintendent  and  you  took  his 

place  then? 

HUTCHINSON:     Yes.    He  had  been  the  vice  principal  at  Sequoia  High  School  and 
then  he  went  to  the  job  as  superintendent  of  the  elementary  district. 

HOFFMAN:  I  see. 

SPIN  AS:  That's  John  Gill  you're  talking  about. 

HUTCHINSON:     John  Gill.   I  remember  him  having  an  office  in  McKinley  School 
when  I  was  a  student  there  in  1928,  I  guess  it  was. 

HOFFMAN:  Well,  if  you  were  superintendent  in  1931 ,  you  lived  through  the 

depression  time  and  the  war  time  there  in  Redwood  City  when 
things  were  a  little  rough  around  there.   I  didn't  come  aboard  until 
1 948,  so  I  didn't  know  anything  about  those  years.  We  hit  the  baby 
boom. 

SPINAS:  Yes,  you  sure  did. 

HOFFMAN:  Built  a  lot  of  schools  there  in  a  hurry. 

SPINAS:  Andy  Oddstadt  was  a  homebuilder  out  there  on  the  west  side  of 

Redwood  City. 

HOFFMAN:  Up  around  the  Alameda  -  up  in  that  area. 

SPINAS:  He  built  hundreds  of  homes.  Those  little  small  houses  that  really 

were  O.K.  for  their  use. 

HUTCHINSON:     Yeah,  they're  still  standing  up,  most  of  them. 
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SPIN  AS:  Yeah.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  Howard  Macway? 

HUTCHINSON:     I  think  I  heard  of  him  once. 


SPINAS: 
HUTCHINSON: 

SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 


SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 


I'm  his  wife's  godfather.    So  she  is  like  a  member  of  the  family. 

When  you  stated  building  schools,  did  you  deal  with  architects? 
Did  you  have  a  regular  architect  to  do  them  all,  or  did  you  have  a 
bunch  of  guys? 

We  dealt  -  well,  architects  were  in  a  little  bit  in  politics  in  those 
days,  too,  and  I  don't  think  so  much  anymore,  I  hope. 

Well,  we  had  one  architect.    Jansen  Daseking  and  Keller, 
remember  them.    Jansen  was  the  father  and  Bill  Daseking  was  the 
son-in-law.    Bill  Daseking    attended  all  of  our  board  meetings, 
Andy,  when  we  were  building  schools,  and  we  were  there  til  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  -  and  Bill  Daseking  stayed  there  the 
whole  time,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good  attendance  at  our  board 
meetings,  the  board  decided  that  we  would  give  him  -  in  that 
period  of  time,  when  we  were  building  a  lot  of  schools,  something 
like  a  minimum  of  70%  of  all  of  our  activities  -  leaving  for  our 
discretion  the  other  30%  to  give  to  somebody  else  in  case  Bill 
Daseking  didn't  perform,  see.    But  he  always  performed  ,  so  that 
all  the  while  I  was  on  the  board,   Bill  Daseking  or  Jansen,   Daseking 
and  Keller,  got  100%  of  the  business.    Am  I  telling  that  right? 

I  think  you  must  be. 


O.K.    Andy, 
that  time. 


was  sort  of  the  architect  of  that  policy  on  architects  at 


HUTCHINSON:     I  went  to  school  with  Bill  Daseking. 
I  liked  Bill  very  much. 
He  was  a  nice  man. 


SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 


He  had  a  big  family,  too. 
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HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

HOFFMAN: 

HUTCHINSON: 


HOFFMAN: 


HUTCHINSON: 


HOFFMAN: 


SPINAS: 


Another  name  that  I  recall  -  Otto  Tallent.    Remember  Otto  -  the 
newspaper  reporter.    He  stuck  out  all  those  meetings  and  he 
always  reported  them  faithfully. 

He  did  a  lot  of  reporting,  I  guess. 

Yeah.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  schools  there  in  district. 

You  asked  a  question  about  architects.  Was  that  a  controversial 
question  in  those  days? 

Well,  there  were  two  areas  here.    One  of  them  was  that  he  alluded 
to  the  politics  of  it.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
architects  that  Jansen  Daseking  and  Keller  had  some  kind  of  wire  in 
Redwood  City,  and  they  wondered  how  this  came  about.    I  got  this 
from  talking  to  other  architects  who  worked  for  the  high  school 
district  from  time  to  time. 

And  then  there  was  another  element  involved,  which  was  that 
once  a  design  for  an  elementary  school  was  worked  out,  it  didn't 
seem  to  people  who  weren't  involved  in  the  elementary  school, 
except  as  taxpayers,  that  they  should  be  able  to  use  that  plan  all 
over  town. 

They  did. 

Therefore,  why  would  they  need  to  pay  the  architects  again?    That, 
of  course,  was  not  always    accurate  because  the  sites  were 
different ,  among  other  things. 

Well,  we  did  essentially  use  the  plans  over  again.  If  you  look,  a  lot 
of  similarity  of  the  construction  -  the  precast  concrete  bents  they  lift 
it  up  in  the  air  and  then  brace  with  concrete  blocks  -  very  rugged 
construction.  Well,  we  replicated  that  all  over  town,  at  least  during 
the  period  that  I  recall  in  the  sixties. 

While  I  was  there  as  superintendent  we  built  thirteen  schools.  You 
remember  the  old  brick  school  right  downtown  where  J.  C.  Penny's 
was? 


HUTCHINSON:     Oh,  yes.  I  went  to  that  school. 
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HOFFMAN:  Was  that  called  Central  School? 

HUTCHINSON:     That  was  called  Central  School. 

SPINAS:  There  was  one  before  that.    No,  maybe  I'm  wrong. 

HUTCHINSON:     No,  the  one  before  that,  I  went  to  that,  too.    That  was  called 
Redwood  City  Grammar  School.    (In  the  next  block  -  made  of 
wood) 

SPINAS:  It's  a  wonder  that  old  school  didn't  burn  down. 

HUTCHINSON:     You're  right  about  that. 

SPINAS:  It  used  coal  and  oil  for  fuel  and  they'd  bring  in  a  bunch  of  coal  and 

whatever. 

HOFFMAN:  Where  was  that  wooden  school  and  the  brick  school? 

HUTCHINSON:     Where  the  Sequoia  Fox  Theater  is. 

HUTCHINSON:     And  then  when  he  mentions  about  the  brick  school,  that  was 
formerly  the  high  school,  and  it  was  in  the  next  block. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  further  down. 

HUTCHINSON:     Next  block.  Right  across  the  street. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  O.K.  all  right.  So  you  had  the  elementary  school  where  the  Fox 

Theater  is  and  you  had  the  high  school  where  Penny's  is,  or  was. 
And  when  you  tore  down  the  old  wooden  elementary  school 
building,  the  elementary  school  moved  into  the  brick  building,   is 
that  correct? 

HOFFMAN:  That's  correct,  yes.    And  at  that  time  McKinley  School  was  built  for 

the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
. 
SPINAS:  Yes,  that  was  out  on - 

HUTCHINSON:     On  Duane  Street  over  by  James. 
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SPINAS:  Yeah,  Duane  Street. 

HOFFMAN:  Where  your  district  headquarters  were  located  until  it  moved  to 

Allerton  Street. 

SPINAS:  Yes. 

HOFFMAN:  Where  were  your  district  offices  when  you  first  became 

superintendent? 

SPINAS:  I  had  a  room  of  my  own  -  what  was  that  school? 

HUTCHINSON:  McKinley  School. 

SPINAS:  Yeah.   McKinley. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  that  was  built  prior  to  1931. 

HUTCHINSON:  1927. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  O.K.    It  was  in  existence  then  in  1931 . 

HUTCHINSON:     And  after  the  Field  Act  was  passed,  they  had  to  take  the  bell  tower 
off  and  do  a  whole  lot  of  stuff 

SPINAS:  That  was  a  terrible  time.    You  remember  probably  that  all  the 

schools  -  in  1933  ,  I  think  it  was,  the  Legislature  passed  this  -  I 
forget  what  they  called  it  now  - 

HUTCHINSON:     The  Field  Act. 

HOFFMAN:  That  was  the  result  of  the  Long  Beach  earthquake,    which 

happened  at  ten  minutes  past  six.   If  it  had  happened  when  school 
was  on,  there  would  have  been  thousands  of  children  injured. 
Those  schools  just  collapsed.    And  they  found  a  lot  of  problems  with 
school  design,  like  they  found  problems  with  freeway  designs. 
That's  why  the  Field  Act  came  into  effect.    It  affected  all  the  schools. 

SPINAS:  Like  they're  having  problems  right  now. 

HOFFMAN:  Oh,  right. 
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SPIN  AS:  With  this  new  earthquake. 

HOFFMAN:  Earthquakes  must  be  getting  stronger. 

SPINAS:  They  can't  be  much  stronger  than  this  last  one  was  down  south. 

HOFFMAN:  You  had  an  office  up  at  McKinley  then  and  then  you  built  the  district 

offices  out  in  front  there  when  you  needed  more  administration. 

SPINAS:  That's  right. 

HOFFMAN:  You  had  those  district  off  ices  there  when  I  came  aboard  in  1 954.    I 

guess  they  were  fairly  new  then. 

SPINAS:  Yes.    We  built  a  separate  building  right  on  the  same  area  as  the 

McKinley  School  grounds. 

HOFFMAN:  Right  on  the  corner  there  opposite  the  high  school  -  district  offices. 

SPINAS:  And  Rex  Turner's  office  was  right  across  the  street. 

HUTCHINSON:     One  of  your  secretaries,  Jean  Duncan,  she  used  to  be,  and  then 
she  became  Jean  Waterhouse.    She  was  one  of  the  kids  that  grew 
up  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  me  in  Redwood  City.    I  see  her 
from  time  to  time  at  old  timer's  meetings  . 

SPINAS:  She  lives  out  on  -  where  does  she  live? 

HUTCHINSON:  She  lives  out  on  Edgewood  Road. 

SPINAS:  Yeah,  that's  right.  She  married  a  guy  with  a  little  money,  I  think. 

HUTCHINSON:  Waterhouse?  Yes,  he  was  not  poor.   He  was  a  speech  pathologist. 

SPINAS:  Yeah.  He  taught  in  the  schools  for  quite  a  long  time. 

HUTCHINSON:     Well,  we've  had  this  fellow  on  the  fire  here  for  about  an  hour  now, 
and  I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  taper  off. 

HOFFMAN:  Take  a  little  break  here  now?  How  do  you  feel,  Andy? 
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SPINAS: 
HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 


HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 

SPINAS: 

HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 


Oh,  I  feel  pretty  good.  I  get  worn  out  pretty  easily. 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  one  more  thing.  I  remember  you  used  to 
go  on  hunting  trips  all  the  time. 

Oh,  man,  did  I  ever. 
You  loved  to  go  hunting. 

I've  gone  on  some  great  hunting  trips.  I  had  a  bunch  of  friends  - 
there  were  five  or  six  of  us,  and  we  were  not  related  in  any  way  by 
occupation  or  anything,  but  we  got  together  some  way.    I  don't 
know  how  finally,  and  we  went  hunting  in  Nevada  and  in  Utah  and 
in  Colorado.  I  killed  three  bull  elks  ,  which  I'm  not  proud  of.    You 
know  I  wouldn't  do  it  again. 

Well,  I  know,  but  it  was  the  thing  to  do  then. 
Yeah,  I  guess  so. 

Can  you  name  some  of  the  names  of  your  hunting  companions? 
Are  they  still  around? 

Oh,  yeah.  They  live  around  the  area. 

Were  they  Kiwanis  Club  men? 

Oh,  one  or  two  of  them  were. 

You  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Oh,  yes.    I'm  kind  of  proud  of  the  fact  that  I'm  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Oh,  well,  that's  an  important  piece  of  information.  You've  probably 
still  got  some  friends  down  there  in  that  Kiwanis  Club. 

Oh,  yes.  They  all  write  me  a  card  once  in  awhile. 
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HUTCHINSON: 


HOFFMAN: 


SPINAS: 
HUTCHINSON: 
HOFFMAN: 
SPINAS: 


I  was  at  the  Redwood  City  Kiwanis  Club  meeting  for  lunch 
yesterday.    I  mentioned  that  today  we  were  going  to  do  this 
interview.    Several  people  said,  "Oh,  yeah,  I  remember  him." 

Well,  I  know  when  you  moved  to  Paso  Robles  the  first  time  I  was 
driving  down  the  coast  and  I  stopped  to  talk  to  you,  you  said  that 
when  you  moved  down  there  you  sure  missed  your  friends  in 
Redwood  City. 

I  sure  did.  Why  did  I  move  down  there? 

Nice  weather  down  there. 

Well,  your  son  was  working  down  there,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

Oh,  yeah.  He  was  a  manager  of  the  telephone  company  in  Paso 
Robles.  And  the  telephone  company  went  out  of  business  ,  you 
know,  in  Paso  Robles. 

At  this  point  the  oral  interview  was  terminated.    Mr.  Spinas  was 
getting  tired. 
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These  are  the  recollections  of  Patricia  Macway,  god-daughter  of 
Andrew  Spinas. 

My  mother,  Ann  Olson  Marcus,  was  secretary  to  Superintendent  of 
Schools  John  Gill  when  Andy  Spinas  came  to  Redwood  City  as  a 
teacher.  My  parents,  Stan  and  Ann  Marcus,  became  very  good 
friends  with  Marge  and  Andy.     When  I  was  born  they  became  my 
god-parents. 

All  through  my  growing  up  years  I  considered  them  second  parents. 
Summers  they  and  their  son  John  and  our  family  had  vacations 
together.  Big  Basin  State  Park  and  Lake  Tahoe  were  favorite 
destinations. 

Away  from  his  administrative  duties,  Andy  was  a  relaxed  and  caring 
person.  He  was  kind  to  me  and  my  husband  Howard  and  always 
interested  in  our  lives  and  our  children. 

As  an  adult,  I  appreciated  the  special  friendship  my  parents  had 
with  Marge  and  Andy.  They  were  there  for  each  other  through  the 
happy  and  sad  times. 


Patricia  Macway 

April    5,     1995 
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Reminiscences  by  Jean  Cloud  on  the  hiring  of  Andy  Spinas 
from  Humboldt  Normal  School  in  1926 


Roy  Cloud  was  very  proud  that  each  year,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  able 
to  induce  some  young  man  who  was  graduating  from  Humboldt  Normal 
School  to  come  to  Redwood  City  to  be  a  teacher.  He  truly  believed  that  there 
was  no  more  important  and  satisfying  job  in  the  world  than  teaching. 

In  Northern  California,  the  population  was  sparse  and  there  were  many  one- 
room  schools.  To  young  men  that  were  graduating  with  a  credential  to  teach, 
there  were  not  too  many  job  openings.  Women  teachers  were  predominate 
and  not  prone  to  changing  jobs. 

9 

Roy  Cloud  reasoned  that  if  a  young  man  was  unable  to  find  an  opening  job  in 
the  area  in  which  he  lived,  he  would  of  necessity,  take  another  job  and  thus 
be  channeled  out  of  teaching.  Besides,  Roy  felt  that  "boy  pupils"  needed  a 
"role  model"  in  their  school  experience  and  what  better  "model"  than  these 
young  men  who  had  grown  up  in  beautiful  Humboldt  County! 

Roy  had  relatives  in  Northern  California  and  had  been  there  many  times.  But 
he  made  a  special  trip  each  year,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  interview  and 
persuade  a  commendable  male  graduate  to  come  to  Redwood  City  to  join  the 
teaching  staff. 


Editor's  Note: 

In  addition  to  Andrew  Spinas,  other  graduates  from  Humboldt  Normal 
School  hired  by  Redwood  City  Elementary  School  District  in  1926  were: 

(1)  Ralph  Case,  Principal  of  Me  Kinley  School,  retired  in  1962 

(2)  Warren  H.  Natwick,  Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  retired 
in  early  1960's. 


Source:    Redwood  City  Tribune,  April  27, 1966) 


—  Jean  Cloud 
May3, 1995 
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Tribute  to 

ANDY  SPINAS 

by  Dr.  Clarence  Peterson 


It  was  a  Saturday  morning  in  the  summer  of  1946  that  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  an  interview  with  Andy  Spinas  in  his  office  in  the  McKinley  School 
on  Duane  Street  in  Redwood  City.  The  Placement  Office  at  Stanford 
University,  where  I  was  attending  summer  school,  made  the  referral 
regarding  an  elementary  principalship  opening.  I  was  immediately 
impressed  with  Mr.  Spinas  as  a  warm,  sincere  and  friendly  person  and  an 
educator  with  whom  I  would  enjoy  working.  After  being  separated  from 
active  duty  in  the  Air  Corps  I  could  have  returned  to  a  principalship  I  left  in 
Fresno  County,  but  I  chose  to  look  for  a  job  in  the  Bay  Area.  I  enjoyed  the 
area  when  a  student  at  U.C.  Berkeley  and  I  was  currently  doing  graduate  work 
at  Stanford.  I  was  very  happy,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Spinas  offered  me  a 
contract  to  be  principal  of  the  Lincoln  School  in  Redwood  City  and  thus  began 
an  enjoyable  twenty-five  years  of  work  in  the  district  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  man  considered  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
superintendents  in  California  and  under  whom  I  worked  until  he  retired  in 
1966.  After  serving  six  years  as  principal  of  Lincoln  School  I  was  appointed 
Director  of  Curriculum  for  the  district  and  continued  in  that  job  until  1969 
when  I  came  principal  of  the  Roy  Cloud  School.  I  retired  in  1971. 

Those  of  us  whose  privilege  it  was  to  work  with  Mr.  Spinas  considered  him  a 
fine  administrator  and  a  good  down-to-earth  educator.  He  gave  each  of  us 
considerable  freedom  in  doing  our  job.  (I  note  here  that  during  a  number  of 
years  I  worked  with  him,  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  was  given  to 
the  building  program.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  delegate  tasks 
more  directly  related  to  curriculum  and  instruction.)  He  made  suggestions 
and  recommendations  but,  by  and  large,  he  trusted  us  to  make  every  effort  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  for  the  students  in  the  district.  His  long 
commitment  to  the  district  and  its  welfare  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

In  education,  as  in  all  fields,  the  character  of  the  person  in  the  top  leadership 
job  is  of  primary  importance.  The  Redwood  City  School  District  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  a  person  like  Mr.  Spinas  as  superintendent  for 
so  many  years.  He  was  committed,  open,  fair,  caring,  understanding, 
hardworking,  friendly,  modest,  and  supportive  in  all  his  relationships.  He 
had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  related  easily  and  well  to  the  staff,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  students  and  parents  and  to  members  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  morale  in  the  district  was  generally  very  high  thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the 
character  and  leadership  of  this  man. 
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Another  important  attribute  of  Mr.  Spinas  was  his  interest  in  and 
commitment  to  the  community.  He  held  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
community,  including  his  church,  the  Masonic  Lodge,  his  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Library  Board,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  commitment  to  community  service  was  an  example  for  all  of 
us.  He  showed  us  the  importance  of  being  a  part  of  the  community  in  which 
we  worked. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  pay  this  tribute  to  a  man  who  I  respected  and 
admired  as  a  fine  educator  and  good  friend.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  that  our 
paths  crossed  as  they  did. 

This  statement  was  written  by  Dr.  Clarence  Petersen,  a  resident  of  Charming 

House,  a  retirement  residence  in  Palo  Alto,  CA  on  May  2,  1995. 

His  address  is  850  Webster  St.  #408  Palo  Alto,  CA  94301. 

His  telephone  number  is  (415)  324-7342. 
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25  Hudson  Street 
Redwood  City,  CA  94062 
May  3, 1995 

Robert  J.  Hoffman 

Archives  Committee,  Redwood  City  Library 

1400  Middlefield  Road 

Redwood  City,  CA  94063 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Your  request  for  "comments"  by  friends  and  associates  of  Andy  Spinas  is 
one  that  I  am  more  than  happy  to  fulfill.  Having  known  him  for  nearly  sixty  years  and 
worked  closely  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  district  staff  for  eighteen,  there  are  many 
things  I  could  say  about  the  man  and  his  character;  however,  I  suspect  others  will  have 
said  them  all.  Instead  let  me  cite  a  few  personal  experiences. 

One  of  Andy's  first  acts  as  superintendent  was  to  meet  with  the  district 
teachers  in  order  to  become  acquainted  and  to  reassure  them  concerning  the  smooth 
transition  in  district  leadership  that  he  planned.  I  well  remember  the  day.  We  met  -  all 
fifty  or  fewer  of  us  -  in  a  McKinley  School  classroom.  Andy  came  in,  picked  up  and  put 
down  a  couple  of  objects  on  the  desk,  and  began  to  talk.  I  doubt  if  many  of  us 
remembered  much  of  what  he  said;  what  we  did  remember  was  the  picture  of  a  man 
so  ill  at  ease  that  we  felt  uncomfortable  watching  him.  He  walked  back  and  forth;  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  took  them  out;  toyed  with  the  string  of  a  window  blind; 
looked  at  the  ceiling,  the  door,  the  back  blackboard  -  any  where  but  at  us.  Everyone  in 
the  room  wondered  how,  or  if,  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  manage  the  duties  of  a 
superintendent.  We  need  not  have  worried;  the  coming  years  produced  an  incredible 
metamorphosis  that  proved  Andy  to  be  a  man  truly  in  charge  of  himself. 

If  there  is  one  thing  an  administrator  can  do  to  earn  the  respect  and 
loyalty  of  his  or  her  staff,  it  is  to  support  them  when  they  are  being  treated  improperly. 
An  incident  of  this  sort  occurred  very  early  in  Andy's  term  of  office  when  an  official  of 
another  educational  jurisdiction  came  to  present  some  new  materials  to  a  large  group 
of  teachers.  At  one  point  the  speaker  stopped  to  speak  in  an  insulting  manner  to  a  few 
individuals  who  were  turning  the  pages  of  the  booklets  before  them.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  Andy  happened  to  be  passing  the  door  and  heard  what  was  said.  The  next 
day  a  notice  was  sent  to  all  the  schools  notifying  us  that  that  person  would  not  ever  be 
invited  back.  Period! 

Unlike  some  superintendents,  Andy  made  it  a  point  to  interest  himself  in 
and  help  promote  the  opportunities  and  advancement  of  others.  The  summer  of  1940, 
while  visiting  relatives  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  I  was  offered  the  post  of  director  of 
the  American  colony  school  there.  Peculiar  circumstances  made  a  speedy  decision 
necessary,  so  with  great  anxiety  I  cabled  home  asking  for  a  leave.  In  only  a  couple  of 
hours  came  the  reply,  "Leave  1940-41  okay,  Andrew  Spinas".  What  followed  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  personal  and  professional  years  of  my  life,  thanks  to  Andy! 
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When  one  got  to  know  him,  Andy  displayed  a  dry,  impish  sense  of 
humor.  In  the  early  fifties  it  became  obvious  that  I  must  have  my  own  car  to  carry  out 
my  duties  as  a  curriculum  consultant  properly.  I  bought  a  little  Morris  Minor 
convertible,  an  inexpensive  English  made  car  about  the  size  of  the  Volkswagen  that 
was  yet  to  make  a  mark  on  American  roads.  One  day  as  I  left  the  office  to  go  to  lunch, 
Andy  followed  me  out.  "Hey",  he  called,  "When  are  you  going  to  get  a  car 
commensurate  with  your  position?"  "And  what  do  you  consider  a  car  commensurate 
with  my  position?",  I  asked.  "Oh  —  a  pink  Lincoln",  he  replied. 

Andy  was  my  husband's  sixth  grade  teacher  at  Garfield  School  in.  1927. 
When  that  school  held  a  celebration  of  some  sort  a  few  years  back,  my  husband  gave 
them  a  copy  of  his  class  picture.  If  rt  is  of  any  use  to  you,  perhaps  the  school  would  let 
you  have  it. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  Andy  was  appointed  only  acting 
superintendent  in  February,  I937.  He  was  principal  of  the  K-6  wing  of  McKinley 
School  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Gill  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  him  to  take  care 
of  matters  that  might  come  up  during  his  own  infrequent  absences.  In  the  sudden 
need  for  a  replacement  at  the  time  the  school  board  naturally  turned  to  Andy  to  fill  in. 
His  official  appointment  came,  if  I  remember  correctly,  during  the  summer  of  I937. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  Andy  when  he  was 
stronger.  I'm  sure  he  would  have  enjoyed  remembering  with  me  how  it  was  in  the 
days  of  John  Gill  and  Roy  Cloud.  One  thing  is  sure  -  my  former  colleagues  and  I  will 
never  forget  how  it  was  to  work  with  Andy  in  what  we  call  The  Golden  Years! 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help,  please  ask. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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ANDREW  L.  SPIN AS 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  ROBERT  H.  BURY 
Redwood  City  Councilman  and  Past  Mayor 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  Andy  Spinas  was  his 
conviction  that  leaders  in  education  should  take  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

He  encouraged  teachers,  administrators  and  board  members  to 
work  with  business  leaders  to  ensure  the  economic  viability 
of  Redwood  City. 

Recognizing  that  successful  financing  programs  for  Redwood 
City  schools  depended  on  cooperation  and  economic 
commitment,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  service  clubs  and 
the  Redwood  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  help  achieve  this 
goal . 

During  his  tenure  as  superintendent,  school  population 
experienced  a  tremendous  increase.  His  own  commitment 
encouraged  others  to  work  together  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Robert  H.  Bury 
May  16,  1995 
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Recollections  of  Andy  Spinas 

By 
Ray  and  Nita  Spangler 

You  have  asked  Ray  and  me  for  our  recollections  of  Andy  Spinas. 

Ray  recalls  seeing  Andy  most  often  at  Salvation  Army  meetings.  I  know  Ray  was  on 
the  Board  for  a  number  of  years.  I  donl  know  if  Andy  was  president  most  of  that  time. 

I  did  not  Know  Andy  too  well  but  remember  hearing  two  things  about  him.  Charlie 
Mitchell,  whose  "Bootery"  sold  Florsheim  shoes,  one  day.  when  Ray  and  1  were  still 
considered  newlyweds.  pulled  out  his  box  of  3x5  file  cards  to  comment  on  a 
conversation  Ray  and  I  were  having  about  Ray's  purchase.  Ray  was  happy  to  buy 
new  shoes  just  like  the  worn  ones  he  wore  into  the  store.    Charlie  wanted  us  to  know 
that  he  had  been  selling  Andrew  Spinas  the  same  Floresheim  model  for  the  past  25 
years. 

Also.  I  recall  attending  meetings  regarding  school  affairs  when  the  Superintendent 
was  introduced  or  described  as  a  man  who  thought  the  Redwood  City  Elementary 
School  District  should  strive  to  be  in  the  middle— that  is.  never  the  first  nor  the  last  to 
adopt  a  change  or  a  new  program.  For  certain,  he  did  not  believe  in  spending  money 
on  non  teaching  items.   When  our  children  began  at  Lincoln  School,  there  was  grass 
in  the  front  yard,  but  no  shrubs  or  flowers  or  trees.    My  daughter's  Brownie  group  gave 
the  school  a  tree  and  I  recall  several  trustees  saying  the  school  should  have  some 
landscaping.     The  rear  yard  had  minimal  playground  equipment  and  asphalt  wall  to 
wall. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the  Superintendent  was  very  much  a  part  of  the 
Redwood  City  Establishment  in  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Redwood  City  Kiwanis 
Club  in  the  days  before  Rotary  came  to  town  or  Kiwanis  Club  Number  Two.. 

These  recollections  go  way  back.   I  hope  this  is  what  you  want. 
Sincerely. 


Nita  R.  Spangier 
370  Edgewood  Road 
Redwood  City.  CA  94062 

J 

May,    24,     1995 
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Andy  Spina's  Contribution 

to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Redwood  City 


Andy,  along  with  his  wife  Marge,  joined  the  church  on 
April  19,  1930,  soon  after  he  came  to  Redwood  City. 

He  became  a  Deacon  in  1938  and  the  same  year  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee. 

In  1939  He  became  Chairman  of  the  Deacons  and  in  1940 
he  became  moderator-  which  position  he  held  for  several 
years . 

He  also  served  on  thee  Nominating  Committee  and  as  an 
usher . 

He  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  and  was  quick 
to  mention  the  Church  to  new  teachers  arriving  in  town. 


Carol  Wright 

First  Congregational  Church 

April  20,  1995 
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Andy  Spinas   (Center)  Installation  as  Master , , December  195' 


REDWOOD  CITY  MASONIC  LODGE  NO.  168 


My  association  with  Andy  Spinas  was  mainly  involved  with 
Redwood  City  Lodge  #168  Free  and  accepted  Masons. 

He  was  elected  Worshipful  Master  December  1957  after  going 
through  the  line,  appointed  to  Junior  and  Senior  Steward, 
Marshall  and  Junior  and  Senior.  Then  elected  Junior  and 
Senior  Deacon  and  finally  became  worshipful  Master. 

His  term  as  Master  was  outstanding.  With  his  engaging  smile 
all  his  officers  worked  as  a  team,  anxious  to  please.  He 
would  say,  "You  did  a  good  job  last  year,  how  about  taking 
the  job  this  year?"  How  could  you  refuse? 


John  H.  Philip 
Past  Master  1958 
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Andrew  Spinas  and  Avery  Eppler 

Photographed  in  Support  of  Port  Bond  Issue,  1955 
(Photo  Courtesy  San  Mateo  Times) 

Comments  by  Avery  L  Eppler 

Member  Redwood  City  Elementary  School  District  Board 
1952-1958,  Chairman   1955 


Andy  Spinas  loved  his  job.  No  one  could  question  his  sincerity  and 
dedication.  When  a  decision  was  to  be  made  regarding  the  students, 
they  came  first. 

During  the  period  I  was  on  the  board,  we  built  over  100  classrooms, 
the  District  was  growing  like  Topsy.  With  Andy's  guidance  the  rooms 
were  built  and  staffed  without  incident. 

Redwood  City  School  District  was  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  of 
Andy's  ability. 


Avery  L.  Eppler 


May  3,  1995 
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Recollections  of  Andrew  Spinas 

By 

Robert  J.  Hoffman 

Member  Redwood  City  School  District  Board 
1954-1961,  Chairman  1958/1959 


Andy  Spinas  was  a  very  modest  man.  After  forty  years  of 
acquaintanceship,  including  seven  years  on  the  school  board,  the 
extent  of  his  involvement  in  the  community  outside  the  schools  was 
not  full  known  or  appreciated  until  this  "Enhanced"  oral  history 
was  prepared.  It  wasn't  that  he  kept  it  a  secret,  he  just  didn't 
talk  about  it. 

Every  contact  relative  to  Andy's  life  in  Redwood  City  seemed  to 
lead  to  another  here-to  before  unknown  community  activity.  It  was 
this  modesty  and  dedication  to  the  entire  community,  not  just  the 
schools,  that  contributed  to  his  becoming  a  "Legend  in  His  Time". 
The  longest  tenure  Elementary  School  Superintendent  in  California 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

He  also  made  the  business  of  running  the  schools  the  communities 
business  and  the  business  community  part  of  the  educational 
institution.  This  produced  the  public  support  needed  in  the  years 
of  rapid  growth. 

Hopefully  this  tribute  to  Andy  Spinas  and  his  51  years  in  Redwood 
City  will  inspire  other  educational  leaders  to  follow  his  route  to 
success . 


Robert  J.  Hoffman 
June  8,  1995 
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Remarks  by  Elise  M.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Redwood  City  Elementary 
School  District  Board  of  Trustees,  at  Andy  Spinas's  retirement  party 
at  the  Villa  Hotel  in  San  Mateo,  April  30,  1966. 


An  old  grouch  in  Vermont  is  reputed  not  to  have  spoken  to  his  wife  for 
twenty-one  years  until,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  he  broke  the  silence 
to  say"  some  tines  when  I  think  how  much  you  mean  to  ne,  it  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  do  to  keep  from  telling  you!" 

Andy,  this  is  somewhat  the  way  I  feel  tonight.  How  many  times  has 
expression  of  our  admiration  and  appreciation  for  all  you  do  and  all  you 
are  been  stifled  either  by  something  within  ourselves  or  circumstancees 
at  the  time.  Tfee  moment  passes.  Opportunity  for  communication  slips  by. 

Tonight  it  is  a  different  story.  This  is  your  night  to  listen  to  us  — 
you  are  our  captive  audience. 

Tonight  I  speak  for  many  people  —  for  all  the  School  Boards  that  have 
served  with  Andy  for  the  past  29  years*  These  are  the  people  who  have 
served  as  trustbes  during  Andy's  service  as  superintendent,  :.- 
It  is  a  surprisingly  small  number — and  I  interpret  this  to  indicate 
two  things:  the  stability  of  the  school  district  and  the  community's 
satisfaction  with  Andy's  administration  of  it. 

John  W.  Poole  Robert  Jackson 

Clarnece  M.  Doxsee  Melva  Engleman 

C.  G.  Uhlenberg  Robert  Hoffman 

Louis  A.  Beh'rens  Clair  Silliman 

Cuthbert  B.  Currie  Dr.  John  Babcock 

Harold  Robbins  Donald  Baker 

Eleanor  Keyes  Andrew  Baldwin 

W.  Paul  Whaley  Lauress  Wise 

i 

Avery  L.  Eppler  Dr.  M.  Patrick  O'Keara 

Erma  Meredith  Elise  M.  Johnson 
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Few  men  upon  retirement  can  look  about  them  and  see  the  results 
of  their  life  work,  Andrew  Spinas  is  one  of  these  fortunate  few. 
He  has  but  to  walk  down  the  block,  take  a  short  drive,  or  talk 
to  almost  anyone  in  Redwood  City  and  he  can  observe  what  he  has 
built  and  whom  he  has  helped  to  educate  during  his  forty  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  Redwood  City  School  District. 

Andy  is  a  codes t  man,  but  his  achievements  are  not  nodes t.  He  has 
guided  a  snail  school  district  with  an  enrollment  of  2000  children 
in  six  schools  to  a  vital,  growing  district  of  10,800  children  In 
eighteen  schools.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  employees  work  for  him. 
The  curriculum  has  continually  improved  toward  his  goal  of  excel 
lence,  reflecting  the  hlph  standards  the  community  requires. 
This  is  the  true  measure  of  his  success  —     thousands  of 
children  have  received  a  good  elementary  school  education  in 
his  district. 

The  people  of  Redwood  City  are  indebted  to  Andy.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  Just  how  grateful  we  are,  but  the  Board  of  Education, 
speaking  for  the  citizens  of  the  community,  past,  present  and 

r  f  # 

future  —  for  his  influence  will  reach  far  into  the  future  — 
thank  him  and  wish  him  continuing  happiness. 
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The  governing  board,  as  the  legislative  body  of  a  school  district,  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  and  adoption  of  district  policies 
and  for     making   .  decisions.  The  superintendent  is  the  exect$ive 
officer  and  adviser  of  the  governing  board.  He  has  the  responsibility 
of  providing  professional  leadership  and  administrative  direction  to  the 
certificated  personnel;  he  executes  the  decisions  and  implements  the 
policies  of  the  governing  board.  This  is  a  unique  and  delicate  relation 
ship  ''  —  one  that  requires  minute  knowledge  of  the  community,  of  the  • 
composition  of  the  board,  diplomacy,  tact  and  the  ability  to  cope  with 
not  only  the  educational  problems  of  the  school  district  but  also  with 
the  personalities  of  many  groups  of  people,  including  his  board  of 
trustees.  Andy  has  successfully  administered  a  successful  school  district, 
We  trustees,  as  representatives  of  the  thousands  of  people  he  has  served 
well  through  the  years  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  — 
leadership  which  has  resulted  in  superior  education  for  our  community's 
children. 

Our  search  for  a  superintendent  to  replace  Andy  was  long  and  exacting. 
This  is  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a  man  who  is  far  more 
than  an  administrator.  He  is  a  ftiend  and  an  inspiration.  There  are  many 
superintendents;  there  are  almost  none  like  ours. 


;.  Anight  it  is  my  privilege  to  saf^&  foW^ou  wfil1  always  occupy 
a  place  of  honor  in  this  community,  and  in  our  hearts. 
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REDWOOD  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
February  25, 1937  -  August  31, 1966 

The  followng  people  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Redwood  City  School  District  during  Mr.  Spinas'  term  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Redwood  City  School  District. 


1.  John  W.  Poole 

2.  Clarence  M.  Doxsee 

3.  C.  G.  Uhlenberg 

4.  Louis  A.  Behrens 

5.  Cuthbert  Currie 

6.  Harold  Robbins 

7.  Eleanor  Keyes 

8.  W.  Paul  Whaley 

9.  Avery  L.  Eppler 

10.  Erma  Meredith 

11.  Robert  Jackson 

12.  Melva  Engleman 

13.  Robert  Hoffman 

14.  Clair  Silliman 

15.  Dr.  John  Babcock 

16.  Donald  Baker 

17.  Lauress  Wise 

18.  Andrew  Baldwin 

19.  Dr.  M.  Patrick  O'Meara 

20.  Elise  M.  Johnson 


June,  1940  -  April,  1946 
(no  information) 
June,  1939  - 1948 
August,  1939  -  1950 
April,  1944  - 1948 
May  1948  - 1951 
May,  1952  - 1953 
May,  1950  - 1954 
May,  1951  - 1957 
May,  1955  - 1956 
May,  1952  - 1954 
May,  1953  - 1961 
May,  1954  - 1961 
May,  1954  - 1959 
December,  1956  - 1963 
April,  1961  - 1977 
May,  1959  - 1971 
April,  1961  - 1969 
April,  1961  - 1969 
May,  1963  - 1973 
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10 — Redwood  Cily   (Colif.)   Tribune.  Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

•  •    Tribune's  Opinion  Page 
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TKbusands'Aid^d 
By  Spinas'  Life 

Andy  Spinas  retires  this  week  as  Redwood  City's 
school  superintendent,  and  his  final  admonition  to  the 
people  of  the  area  he  served  so  w^tl  is  that  we  "do  every 
thing  possible  to  help  our  new  superintendent  in  the 
great  task  of  providing  a  superior  educational  program 
for  our  children." 

Certainly.  Andrew  L.  Spinas  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
precisely  thet  effort 

Mr.  Spinas  arrived  in  Redwood  City  approximately  • 
three  decades  ago.  After  relatively  short  service  as  a 
teacher  and  principal,  he  was  appointed  superintendent, 
and  as  he  retires  this  week  he  holds' the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  two  deans  among  all  school  super 
intendents  in  California.  He's  been  on  that  job  nearly  30 
years. 

As  he  departs  from  his  corner  office  at  Duane  Street 
and  James  Avenue,  he  reminds  his  staff  and  the  parents 
of  the  district  that  the  one  ideal  to  which  we  strive  is: 
What  Is  best  for  the  children. 

Andy  Spinas  has  built  a  good  educational  program  in  . 
Redwood  City.  He  leaves  it  in  excellent  condition  as  Dr. ' 
Joseph  Grimes  of  Rye,  N.Y..  plans  to  move  west  to  take 
over  the  reins. 

Andy  Spinas  says  in  his  final  district  newsletter  that  he 
considers  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  the  superintendent 
in  Redwood  City  for  so  many  years. 

We  would  reverse  that  a  bit  and  say:  The  people  of 
Redwood  City  have  been  privileged  to  have  had  him  as 
their  superintendent. 
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The  Years  Roll  By 

In  1934  Andy  Spinas  stood  behind  his  sixth  grade          much  older  than  his  charges.  Today  he  shows  a 
at  McKinley  School  and  managed  to  look  not  so     •    little  less  hair  and  a  tiny  bit  more  chin. 

Andrew  Spinas  Ends  30-Year 
Career  as  RC  School  Chief 


By  WARREN  GROSHONG 
Tribune  Education  Editor 

On  Aug.  22,  1926.  a  Model-T 
uple  left  Eureka,  headed  down 
s  Redwood  Highway,  crossed 
e  ferry  from  Vallejo  to  San 
ancisco  and  chugged  DOWN 
Camino  Real  to  Redwood 

'y. 

M  the  wheel  was  Warren  H. 
itwick.  One  of  the  passengers 
is  Ralph  Case. 

Packed  into  the  third  space  in 


four-cylinder    vehicle    wa? 
•year-old  Andrew  L.  Spinas. 

!atwick  recently  letired  a« 
sislant  S?n  Mnieo  C'omiiy 
hool  superintendent  and  Case 
tired  in  1962  as  principal  of 
cKintly  S:hocl  in  Red-voad 

Slurday  night.  Spinns  v/ill  b>: 
"'  «d  at  a  special  dinner  in 
e  Villa  Hotel.  More  than  400 
•''"•(  etiploves  and  comrmi- 


Sthool  District  for  30  years  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  for  40. 

Next  August  he  will  retire. 

The  day  after  he  arrived  In 
Redwood  City,  Spinas  checked 
in  at  the  office  of  Supt.  Roy 
Cloud  in  Central  School  on 
Downtown  Broadway. 

On  Monday,  in  a  district  that 
had  only  1,500  students.  Spinas 
took  over  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  combination  class  at 
Washington  School. 

A    few    weeks    later,    he    ar- 

angcd  for  his  wife  Marjorie  to 

come    to    Redwood    City    from 

*hero   they   had   been   residing 

nenr  Miimbotdl  Stale. 

The  span  of  time  since  1926 
has  fuzzed  Spinas'  memory  but 
•.,..  ti"?<;  rerpll  he  had  one  of  the 
Silva  family  in  his  first  class. 

"It  was  Willie,  I  think,"  he 
raid,  "or  his  brother." 

f.p'na-  c!i'-nb?d  the  stairs  of 
iii. -cess  repaidly  in  the  district. 

Mp  was  t-an-'erred  to  Gar- 
field  as  learner-principal  in  1927 
and  two  years'  later  he  was  at 
Hie  helm  of  McKinley.  -r 


Altogether  it  took  the  native  of 
Freshwater,  Calif.,  only  10  years 
to  rise  from  a  beginning  teacher 
to  superintendent,  a  .position  he 
took  over  in  1937  after  the  death 
of  John  Gill. 

Teaching  was  no  picnic  in 
those  days. 

"The  first  year  I  taught  I  had 
48  kids  in  four  sections  in  class 
at  one  time."  said  the  superin 
tendent. 

Although  he  played  In  a  sort  of 
workup  basketball  league  in 
those  days,  Spinas'  main  out 
door  interests  were  hunting  and 
fishing. 

"When  I  wasn't  in  summer 
school.  Marge  and  I  used  to 
camp  and  fish  and  roam  around 
the  Sierras." 

During  those  early  years,  the 
Spinas  family  lived  in  an  apart 
ment  on  Stambaugh  Street. 

In  1937  they  moved  into  their 
present  house  not  far  from  Lin 
coln  School  on  Whipple  Avenue. 

The  late  Otis  Carrington's 
home  was  a  few  doors  west, 
Cloud  lived  in  the  vicinity,  but 
generally  Whipple  wasn't  very 
populated;  v ••-»— ~ — •  •••.  "  '• 

"ThprA    \l/prft    nn     hniicoe     at     ill 


across  the  street  for  several 
blocks,"  Spinas  recalled. 

Spinas  saw  the  community 
and  the  school  district  grow. 

From  1938  to  1964.  342  class 
rooms  were  built,  along  with  29 
special  rooms.  8  libraries,  8 
multipurpose  rooms,  an  audito 
rium.  Today  the  district  has  11,- 
000  students. 

More  than  J8.5  million  was 
spent  on  building  projects. 

The  story  of  Spinas'  life  and 
times  has  been  told  many  times 
in  the  Tribune  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  longtime  teachers 
in  the  district  made  this  state 
ment  about  him: 

"He  has  administered  ihe  dis 
trict  as  one  of  a  team  working 
for  the  good  of  boys  and  girls. 
His  office  door  .is  open  to  all. 

"He  has  respected  those  who 
work  in  the  district,  assuming 
they  could  do  the  jobs  assigned 
to  them  and  he  expected  them  to 
do  so.  He  accepted  his  role  and 
efficiently  took  care  of  his  own 
"espcnsibility  modestly  ex 
pecting  no  credit  or  recognition. 

"His  satisfaction  came  in  ob 
serving  an  educatioaal  program 
which  was  meeting,  the  need*  o* 


SPINAS  Park 
Second  avenue  and  Broadway 


Spinas  Park — Andrew  L.  Spinas  came  to  Redwood  City  from  Eureka 
in  a  Model  T  Ford  in  the  summer  of  1926.  That  fall  the  21 -year-old 
graduate  of  Humboldt  State  College  took  a  $130-a-month  job  as  a 
teacher  at  Washington  School,  starting  what  would  become  a  40-year 
career  in  Redwood  City  education.  In  1937  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Redwood  City  School  District,  a  position  he  held  until  he  retired  in 

1966. 

When  Spinas  took  over  as  superintendent,  he  managed  a  two- 
person  office  that  administered  6  schools  and  1,824  students.  By  1966 
the  district  had  grown  into  the  second  largest  in  San  Mateo  County, 
with  18  schools,  12,000  students,  and  an  annual  budget  which  ap 
proached  $7  million. 

• 

"The  good  feeling  in  this  district  is  due  to  Andy  Spinas," 
Trustee  Lauress  Wise  once  said.  "We've  had  issues,  but  not  the  bitter 
ones  other  cities  have  had.  If  more  school  districts  knew  their  com 
munity  as  well  as  Andy  did,  there  would  be  few  bitter  issues." 

One  aspect  of  the  community  that  Spinas  knew  extremely  well 
was  its  recreation  needs.  From  1938  until  1953,  he  served  on  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission.  With  Red  Morton,  he  helped  develop  the 
close  working  relationship  between  the  school  district  and  the  Park  and 
Recreation  departments  that  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Andrew  Spinas  Park  dates  from  1961,  when  the  city  began 
negotiations  for  a  park  site  in  the  Friendly  Acres  area.  In  1966  the 
newly  completed  playground  was  named  for  Spinas  as  a  tribute  to  his 
many  years  of  service  in  Redwood  City  education  and  recreation.  In 
1982  Spinas  Park  was  completely  renovated. 

(From  "The  Story  of  Redwood  City  Parks,  1937  -  1987) 
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Andrew  L.  Spinas: 
1905-1995 

Andrew  L.  Spinas,  Red 
wood  City's  superintendent 
of  schools  from  1937  to  1966. 
died  May  6  in  Fremont.  He 
was  90  years  old. 

A  graduate  of  Humbolt 
State  College,  many  believe 
Mr.  Spinas  did  more  for 
Redwood  City  schools  than 
any  other  man  or  woman. 

Mr.  Spinas  came  to  Red 
wood  City  in  1926  as  a 
teacher,  later  serving  as 
principal  of  Garfield  and 
McKinley  Schools. 

He  was  appointed 
superintendent  in  1926.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement, 
he  had  filled  the  post  longer 
than  any  of  his  counterparts 
in  the  state. 


Throughout  that  time,  he 
witnessed  and  guided  the 
district's  growth. 

When  Mr.  Spinas  first 
entered  a  classroom  in 
Redwood  City,  the  district 
only  had  1,500  students. 
From  1938  to  1964,  though, 
342  classrooms  were  built, 
along  with  29  special  rooms, 
eight  libraries,  eight  multi 
purpose  rooms,  and  an 
auditorium. 

By  the  time  he  retired, 
there  were  11,000  students 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Spinas'  reputation  was 
such  that  a  park  was  dedi 
cated  in  his  name  in  1966. 

His  other  affiliations  in 
cluded  his  involvement  with 
the  First  Congregational 
Church,  the  Redwood  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  Com 
mittee,  the  Red  Cross  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Redwood 
City  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Red 
wood  City  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  and  the  YMCA  Board 
of  Directors. 

He  married  in  1926  and 
celebrated  his  50th  wedding 
anniversary  in  1976.  His  wife, 
Marge,  passed  away  in  1993. 
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The  Andrew  L.  Spinas  Family 

WIFE  -         Verna  Marjorie  Spinas,  predeceased  on  August  29,  1990. 
They  had  been  married  64  years. 

CHILDREN  - 

John  V.  Spinas 

Reburta  L.  Spinas,  daughter-in-law 

GRANDCHILDREN  - 

Andrew  A.  Spinas 
Laureen  L.  Hill 
Holly  A.  Keith 
John  L.  Spinas 
Amy  L.  Ferrer 

GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN  - 
Kristin  Harbert 
Dalton  M.  Spinas 


Memorial  gifts  can  be  made  to  Holy  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church.  These 
funds  arc  used  to  enhance  our  worship. 


Cover  Photo:  D.  Corson.H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

Cover  Text:  "For  All  the  Saints"  by  William  W.  How 
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IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF 

Andrew  L.  Spinas 
BORN 

January  13,  1905 
Freshwater,  California 

ENTERED  INTO  REST 

May  6,  1995 
Fremont,  California 

SERVICES 

2:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  May  28,  1995 

Holy  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church 

35660  Cedar  Boulevard 

Newark,  California 

FINAL  RESTING  PLACE 

Skylawn  Memorial  Park 
San  Mateo,  California 
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